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Have carefully conſidered the Re- 
marks which you did me the Ho- 
nour to write on my little Book; 
and without much Prefacing, ſhall 
| endeavour to give as clear and diſ- 
tinct an Anſwer as I can, to the ſeveral Argu- 
ments and Objections therein contained. I - 4 
fire I may be excuſed if I ſometimes tranſ- ' 
greſs in point of Breviry. Where-ever I meet 
with an Opportunity of illuſtrating and en- 
forcing the Proofs made uſe of in my former 
Papers, I ſhall take the Liberty of enlarging 
a little with that View, that I may anſwer, 
as far as I am able, both Intentions' at the 
ſame time. As I think it the faireſt way, fo 
I preſume it will be moſt 1 to the 
Reader, to ſet down at length every Article 
of your Obſervations, and to ſubjoin my An- 
ſwers as J go along. But before I begin, I 
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judge it incumbent on me to inform the Rea- 
der, that theſe your Remarks were drawn up 
with a private Deſign; and without any 
TAGEN, at that time, of having them made 
publick ee | 
A 2 A R- 


be any Likeneſs or Unlikene 
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ARTICLE I. You define Reaſon 
to be a Faculty enabling us to perceive, 


either immediately, or mediately, the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of Ideas, whether 


Natural or Moral. This Agreement, or 


Diſagreement, you do not * to 

in the 
Ideas, but only ſuch a Conformity as 
makes them concur towards the form- 
ing of ſome Propoſition or Concluſion. 


Thus by the Agreement of the Ideas 
of the Numbers 2, 3, with that of 5, 


it follows that 2 and 3 are equal to 5; 


not for any Likeneſs, or Reſemblance 


that there may be in thoſe Ideas, but 
that in the Eſſence of thoſe Ideas that 


Truth is neceſſarily included. I have 


no Objection to the Definition, taken 


in this Senſe. 


 AnswER. By that Agreement of Ideas 
which I make to be the Object of Reaſon or 


Intelligence, I do not mean any particular 


Agreement, but any, or every Kind of A- 
greement that we are capable of diſcovering 
in our Ideas. As Ideas themſelves are of va- 
rious Kinds, ſo the Relations interceding be- 

tween 


35 

"tween them are conformably different. The 
Agreement of Arithmetical Ideas is, 1 ſuppoſe, 
either that of Equality, or that of Proportion; 
and their Diſagreement either that of Inequa- 
lity, or Diſproportion. Between the Num- 
bers 2, 3, and that of 5, the Relation or A- 
greement is that of Equality. Between the 
Numbers 1 and 4, and 4 and 16, the Rela- 
tion or Agreement is that of Proportion. And 
ſuch Relations neceſſarily and eternally belong 
to ſuch Ideas, whether any Propoſitions or 
Concluſions be formed about them or not. 


ART. II. But then it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the Agreement which we 
find between Gratitude and Bounty, and 
the Diſagreement of Ingratitude with 
Kindneſs received, are Expreſſions, which, 
if uſed with any Truth, muſt be taken 
in a quite different Meaning from that 
wherein they are to be underſtood in the 
Definition above. 


AN s. Since Moral Ideas are very diffe- 
rent from all others, eſpecially Arithmetical 
ones, no wonder if they exhibit different 
Relations. Between the Ideas of Bounty and 
Gratitude there is a manifeſt Congruity, which 
is commonly called Moral Fitneſs. Whatever 
Terms or Expreſſions may be uſed about 
them, the Ideas themſelves correſpond, and, 

as 
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as it were, tally to each other with great Ex- 
actneſs. No Diſpoſition of Mind can poſſibly 
be thought of, ſo ſuitable to the Caſe and 
Cir ce of a Perſon obliged, as that of 
Gratitude, or any Actions ſo juſt and proper, 
and fit, as thoſe which flow from thence. The 
Ideas of Bounty and Gratitude are fo cloſely 
connected, and the Agreement between them 
is ſo viſible and clear, that no Man can over- 
look it, or be inſenſible of it. The moſt igna- 
rant underſtand it, as the moſt vicious are 
forced to acknowledge it. —— What is it 
then that knits theſe Ideas together, and eſta- 
bliſhes the Conformity between them? Is the 
Agreement arbitrary, or dependent on the 
Will of any Agent? No, not even the Crea- 


tor's. It ſprings from the fame Nergſſity of 


Nature that makes the Three Angles of a 
Triangle equal to Two Right ones; or that 
fixes a certain Proportion between a Cone, 
and a Cylinder of the ſame Baſe and Height. 
Can then ſuch an Eguality or Proportion be 
aſcribed to thoſe Moral Ideas, as belongs to 
theſe Mathematical ones? Thoſe Terms are 
uſed and applied to both Kinds, but not pre- 
ciſely in the ſame Senſe. They belong ori- 
' ginally to Ideas of Quantity ; and when they 
are uſed to denote Moral Fitne/s, their Signi- 
fication is ſomewhar figuratiye. But concern- 
ing the Meaning, or Propriety of Terms, I 
have no Diſpute at 2 However the 
Agreement between Moral Ideas may be de- 
nominated or diſtinguiſhed, what 1 contend 


for 
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for is, that the Ideas themſelves invariably 
bear ſuch Relations to each other; which are 
no leſs certain, —.— — more imme 
diately evident he ity or Propor- 
tion between the forementioned Angles and 
Figures. — ' 


AR r. III. The Ideas of Bounty 
and Gratitude are, if you pleaſe, Moral 
Ideas; but no Moral Propoſition can 
tightly be deduced from them: Or 
however, no ſuch Propoſition as in- 
cludes any fort of Obligation. From 
the mere Idea of Gratitude, it will no 
more follow that Men ought to be 
grateful, than from the Idea of Ingra- 
titude, that they ought to be ungrate- 
ful, if we ſuppoſe no Sentiment. 


As. If Moral Ideas had no Relations be- 
longing to them, or if theſe Relations were 
imperceptible to Human Underſtandings; 
then it might juſtly be ſaid, that our Moral 
Ideas yielded us no Propofitions, But ſince 
ſome of theſe Ideas agree, and others differ, 
as much at leaſt as any other Ideas; and ſince 
theſe Agreements and Differences are com- 
monly very evident to all who will attend, 
it follows, that Moral Ideas muſt needs be 
equally fruitful of Propoſitions. The * 
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of Gratitude cannot property be ſaid to infer 


any Obligation. But when a Man compares 
the Idea of Gratitude with that of a Benefac- 
tion received, and examines the Relation be- 
tween them, he cannot avoid inferring, or 


+ concluding that he ought to be grateful. This 


will be farther conſidered under the three fol- 


lowing Articles. 


AR r. IV. If we had otherwiſe no 
Idea of Obligation, the Ideas of Grati- 
tude, Ingratitude, and Bounty, could 


never ſo much as afford us a general Idea 


of Obligation it ſelf; or inform us what 
is meant by that Term; much leſs could 
we be able to deduce the particular Obli- 
gation to Gratitude from theſe Ideas. 


ANs. If receiving of Benefits be a good 
Reaſon, as it certainly is, why the Receiver 
ſhould be grateful, then it oblrges him ſo to 
be. I obſerved in my former Papers, that 
the Perception of ſuch a Reaſon perpetually 
binds all Rational Agents, and is indeed the 
firſt and higheſt of all Moral Obligations. 
The Dictates and Directions of Right Reaſon 
are the very Rule which the Deity Himſelf 
inviolably obſerves, and which therefore muſt 


needs affect all intelligent Creatures, — The 
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Ideas of * 2 and Obligations are ſo cloſely 
connected, that to do a Man @ Kindneſs, and 
to oblige him, are uſed promiſcuouſly, as Ex- 

refſions of the ſame Signification, — Every 

n who receives a Benefit, receives alon 
with it a Reaſon for Gratitude: And that 
Reaſon he muſt perceive, if he be not quite 
thoughtleſs. What Inftin# prompts him to, 
his Ude landing will immediately ſecond and 
confirm. His Reaſon will readily ſuggeſt to 
him what Behaviour is due to his Benefactor, 
and inform him that no Actions but grateful 
ones, can be in any degree ſuitable or fit. 
To be injuriouſiy, or even indifferently affected 
towards him, will appear as abſurd, as incon- 
gruous, as contrary to the Nature of Things, 
as it would be for a Husbandman, after a full 
Crop, to cover his Ground with Flints inſtead 
of Manure. No Affections, no Actions, and 
by Conſequence, no Ideas, can poſſibly be 
more unſuitable, or miſmatched, than Kind- 
neſs and Ingratitude.—— Moral Actions, like 
other Things, agree or diſagree, eſſentially 
and unalterably. Hence flow thoſe Relations 
and Reaſons whereon Morality is founded, 
and which derive Obligations upon all Agents 
capable of perceiving them. yy” 


Ax r. V. If you will affirm, that 
dy comparing theſe Ideas in your Mind, 
you can perceive any ſuch Moral Propo- 
ſition neceſſarily included, viz. that a 

0 B Man 
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Man ought to be grateful; I ask, Whe- 
ther you ſee that neceſſary Conſequence 

immediately upon comparing theſe Ideas, 
or mediately by the Help of ſome inter- 
mediate Reaſoning or Proof 2 If you 
ſee ſuch a Connection immediately, or 
as it were intuitively, I wonder every 


Body elſe cannot ſee it. If you have. 


any intermediate Reaſonings or Proofs, 
pray let us have them. 


As. That a Man ought to be grateful 


to his Benefactors, may be looked upon as 
equivalent to a ſelf-evident Propoſition, If 
it need any Proofs, they are ſo obvious and 
clear, that the Mind perceives them in an In- 
ſtant, and immediately allows the Truth of 
the Propoſition. Between Bounty and Grati- 
tude there is a plain Congruity of Moral Fit- 


neſs ; and between Bounty and Ingratitude a 


plain Incongruity or Unfitne/s. Therefore 
Gratitude is reaſonable, and Ingratitude un- 
reaſonable Therefore the one ought to be 
objerved, and the other deteſted. As theſe 
Concluſions appear to me inconteſtable, ſo I 
preſume the Principle from whence they flow 
is: ftrictly ſelf-evident.  Ingratitude is not on- 
ly ſhocking to Natural Affection, but neceſſa- 
rily appears to the Underſtanding irregular, 
diſproportioned, 'monſtrous. — But if this 


Principle, and the Connection of thoſe Con- 
6! a cluſions 
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cluſions with it, be ſo plain and evident, how 
happens it that they are ever called in queſ- 
tion? I anſwer, That Mens Underſtandings, 
like their Eyes, may poſſibly be ſomerinies 
dazled with too much Light. Doubts and 
Scruples have been raiſed, one time or other, 
concerning the plaineſt and moſt evident 
Truths in the World, even by Philoſophers 
and Men of Letters. But as to the Points 
before us, I may appeal to the general Judg- 
ment of Mankind.— Let any illiterate Man 
be asked theſe plain Queſtions: Is not Ingra- 
titude to a Benefactor very unfitting ? — 
Is it not therefore very unreaſonable ? 


Ought it not therefore to be abhorred and a- 


voided by every body? to each of theſe Queſ- 
tions, he will, I doubt not, without any He- 
ſitation anſwer in the Affirmative. Should 
he be further asked, Whether he really ander- 
ſtood theſe Truths? he would not only make 
the ſame Anſwer, but be ſurprized at the 


AR r. VI. I know not well what 
you mean by this Expreſſion, viz. That 
our Underſlandings are capable of Moral 
Perceptions, I believe every body agrees 
that in ſome Senſe they are; that is, that 
the Mind is capable of receiving or form- 
ing Moral Ideas : Bur it will not follow 
from hence, that Obligation is deduci- 
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ble merely from our Moral Ideas, with- 


out ſuppoſing any Sentiment. 


Ans. In ſaying that our Underſtandings 
are capable of Moral Perceptions, I mean, that 
they are not only capable of forming Ideas of 


Agents and Actions, but of perceiving likewiſe 
the Relations of Agreement and Difagree- 
ment between them. From theſe Relations, 
Obligation is plainly deducible in the Manner 


before mentioned. Bur I ſhall here lay it 


down more particularly. I have already 


obſerved, that between ſuch and ſuch Agents, 
Actions, and Objects, naturally and neceſſari- 
ly intercede certain Relations of Agreement or 
Diſagreement, Fitneſi or Unfitneſs : Conform- 
ably whereto, the ſame Relations are obſer- 
vable between their reſpective Ideas; which, 
when juſt, always correſpond to Things them- 
ſelves. For the Reality of theſe Relations, 


every Man muſt be referred to his own Per- 


ceptions, fince they admit of no other Proof. 


Such Fitneſſes and Unfitneſſes are as manifeſt 


to our Underſtandings, as it is viſible to our 
Eyes that Blue is not Green, or Scarlet Yellmy x 
ar to our Imaginations, that a Triangle is not 
a Circle, or a Cone a Cube. 


The next Point to be confidered, is, whe- 
ther Actions thus fit, be not therefore reaſon- 
able, and Actions unfit, therefore unreaſonable. 
If this Moral Fitneſs of certain Actions be. 
not a Reaſon for the doing of them, I ſee nor 
how any Thing can be a Reaſon for any Thing. 


Moral 
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Moral Fitneſs. is Conformity. to Order and 
Truth; and if our Reaſon did not approve of 
this, we ſhould have Cauſe to conclude it an 
irregular, diſorderly Faculty. But it is cer- 
tain that our Reaſon does approve of it, and 
that neceſſarily. The intrinſick Goodneſs of 
ſuch Actions is an irreſiſtible Recommenda- 
tion to our Minds and Judgments, and by 
Conſequence, is a perpetual Reaſon for the 
Concurrence of our Wills. Thoſe Actions 
therefore which our Reaſon approves as ſelf - 
worthy, and which are choſen and done with 
that View, and upon that Account, muſt 
not only be reaſonable, in the ſtrifteſt Senſe 
of the Word, but in the higheſt Degree that 
our Actions are capable of. However, we 
muſt either allow thoſe Actions to be reaſon- 
able, for the doing of which a good Reaſon 
may be given, which our Faculty of Rea- 
ſon approves of; or it will follow, that none 
of our Actions are or can be reaſonable. 

What remains, is to deduce from hence 
he Obligation that we are now enquiring af- 
tr. How does it appear that we ought to do 
Wat is reaſonable ? As Moral Agents, we 
are either obliged to this, or nothing. But 
what is it we mean by Obligation? Certainly 
not Compulfion, Since Obligation ſuppoſes Li- 
berty it muſt be ſomething conſiſtent with 
Libery. It ſuppoſes likewiſe ſome Perception 
in the Mind, fince no Agent can be obliged 
to or ly any thing while he is ignorant of it. 
What 1 it then, which as ſoon as perceived, 


Pro- 


produces that State of Mind which we call 
Obligation? It muſt be ſome Motive, ſome 
Tnducement, ſome Reaſon, that is fit to in- 
fluence and incline the Will, and prevail with 


it to chuſe and act accordingly, Is not 
then Intereſt or Pleaſure ſuch an Inducement? 
It is in reſpect of Serfible Agents, confidered 
as ſuch. - And thus it is that Men, as Senfible 
Agents, are obliged to purſue Pleaſure or Na- 
tural Good; which as Pon as they have expe- 
rienced, they naturally and neceſſarily ap- 
= Bur conſidered as Moral Agents, they 
ave no Concern with Natural Good. I too 
notice in my former Papers, that Moral Good 
is the only Object of Moral Affection, and the 
only Aim or End of Moral Agents, who are 
influenced and attracted by it, as Senfible A 
gents are by Natural Good. As the latter there- 
fore are obliged to purſue their End, which I 


call Intereſt or Pleaſure; ſo the former are 
obliged to purſue theirs, which is Moral Recti- 


tude, Reafon, or Virtue. —— I intend not by 
this to ſet Natural and Moral Obligations oz 
a Level, but to ſhew the Nature and Grounds 
of Obligation in general. In what Reſpets 
they differ, and how far the one are ſuperor 
to the other, are Points not to be now liſ- 
cuſſed without too long a Digreſſion. 

I proceed therefore to obſerve, Tha the 
Obligation which'ariſes from Authority, may 
be looked upon'as compounded 'of theother 
two. Laus affect us in one Capaciy, and 
Sanctions in another. As: Senfible Agnts we 

4 | are 
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are obliged to aim at Rewards, and avoid Pu- 
niſhments: As Moral Agents we may be doubly 
obliged. It is morally fit and juſt to pay O- 
bedience to a rightful Legiſlator, in all Caſes 
not over-ruled by ſome higher Authority ; 
and if, moreover, his Laws be in themſelves 
morally good, our Obligations riſe in Propor- 
tion. 

It appears, I think, from what has been 
ſaid, that Moral Obligations are ſtrictly con- 
nected with Moral Fitneſs, and the Reaſons of 
Things. To reſolve all Obligations into In- 
tereſt or Natural Good, ſeems to me confound- 
ing Morality with Senfibility. It is in effect 
to ſay that Virtue is not good in it ſelf, nor 
any otherwiſe good, than as it does us good. 
Whereas it is certainly /e/f-amiable, and /elf- 
worthy; and as ſuch, muſt be exceedingly fit 
to operate on the Wills of Moral Agents, as 
it never fails to engage their Fudgments. And 
indeed whatever appears worthy of Approba- 
tion and Efteem, as Virtue does in the higheſt 
degree, muſt needs appear worthy of Choice: 
And what appears worthy of Choice, - ought 
to be choſen; or in other Words, Men are 
obliged to chuſe it. In ſhort, whatever Agent 
is ſaid to be under an Obligation to the Per- 
formance of any Action, the true Meaning 
of ſuch an Expreſſion, as it appears to me, 
is, that he perceives ſome good Reaſon, either 
internal or external, Moral or Natural, for 


the Performance. of it. Whar falls * 
To: this 
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this, can be no Obligation ; and what goes 
beyond it, muſt be Coaction. | 
I might proceed to ſhew by various Conſi- 
derations, that Reaſon is and muſt needs be, 
the firſt and moſt eſſential Law of our Nature; 
that Homage and Obedience are indiſpenſibly 
due to it, on account of its abſolute Worth, 
and uncreated Excellence; that it preſents it 
felf to our Minds not only as a Lau, but as 
a kind of Legiſlator, rewarding our 

Actions with pleaſing Reflections, and puniſh- 
ing our bad ones with painful Afrer-thoughts, 
and the Stings of Remorſe. I might further 
obſerve, that the Breach of any Moral Obli- 
pation is not only recollected with Regret, 
bur diſturbs and embitters our natural Enjoy- 
ments ; Whereas the Remembrance of re- 


jected Pleaſure is ſeldom diſquieting, and 


fometimes highly ſatisfactory. But as theſe 
Topicks would carry me too far out of m 

way, ſo the inſiſting on them might be looked 
upon not as anſwering, but preaching. 


Ar. VII. I cannot deny that 


chere is an Agreement between Bounty 


and Gratitude, and a Diſagreement be- 


rween Bounty and Ingratitude; but this 
only relatively ro our Sentiment. Gra- 
titude is agreeable to our Sentiment, 
and Ingratitude the contrary, I cannot 
— conceive 


* 
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eonceive any other 2— or Dif 
agreanent between them | 


AN s. If there be not a Fe and objeBtivi 
Agreement between the Ideas of Bounty and 
Gratitude, how ſhall we be able to diſcover 
or determine that there is any ſuch thing as real, 
abſolute Truth ? Why may not all Ideal A- 
reements' be looked upon as relative to ſome 

internal Senſe ? The Agreement between twice 
| Three, and Six, does not appear to me plainer 
or more evident, than that between Bo 
and Gratitude. From whence I am forced to 
conclude, that either both are real, or both 
relative. Upon the former Suppoſition, I ſee 
no occaſion for any Sentiment or internal Senſe, 
 fince our Under/tandings are ſufficient for the 
Perception of real Agreements. Upon the lat- 
ter Suppoſition our Cnderſtandings are quite 
uſeleſs. — For any thing that appears to the 
contrary, we perceive the Agreements of Mo- 
ral Ideas in the ſame way, and by the fame 
Faculty that we do thoſe of Numbers ; and 
why we ſhould aſcribe the Perception of the 
one to the Underſtanding, and the r 
of the other to an internal Senſe, 1 am not 
| able to need. Dl 


Ax r. VIII. 75 give Pain, you 0 fa, 
without Cauſe, to 4 Senſible Creature, it 
an Act ion ſelf- 99 e as being 
: - . directly 


to the Nature of the Object, becauſe he na- 
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to the Nature of the 
, and the Circumſtances of the Agent. 


diniftly r 
Obie 


1 you allow the Agent to have an in- 


ternal Sentiment diſpoſing him to the 
Good of Senſible Creatures, giving 


Pain will certainly be repugnant to the 
Circumſtances of the Agent: But al- 
lowing no ſuch Sentiment, however 


Pain may be repugnant to the Nature 
& che Obſed, J do not think it ap- 


pears ſelf- evidently, or by any Deduc- 
chat ſuch an Action 


is . 


Ans. I — the Agent to has Naturg! 
Affection, or a Principle of Humanity; which 


I preſume is what is here meant by an inter- 
nal Sentiment. But I laid no Swe 


nor had any Regard to it in that ee 
By the Circumſtances of "the Agent, I meant 


only his being a Rational, or Moral Agent, 
and his having no Cauſe or Reaſon to give 
Pain, For ſuch an Agent 0 give Pain 14 4 


Senſible Creature muſt be wrong, if it be me- 


rally unfit. And that it is morally unfit, 


ſeems. to me as plain and evident as any Pro- 

firion can be. It is as contrary to Nature, 
and to the Trath of Things, as to give a thirſty 
Man Paiſon "inſtead of Drin. It is contrary 


turally. 


EW! 

turally defires Indolence and Pleaſure, - and 
ſhuns Pain. It is contrary to the Nature and 
Circumſtances of the Agent, becauſe he being 
Rational, muſt a& unnaturally whenever he 
acts unteaſonably. And he muſt act unrea- 
ſonably, When he acts both without and con- 
trary to Reaſon. Now he is ſuppoſed to 
have no Reaſon for giving Pain, and yet muſt 
ſee a good Reaſon for not giving it. For where 
there is no Reaſon for Pain, there is always a 
good Reaſon againſt it, arifing from the Na- 
ture of the Thing it ſelf. If it be repugnant 
to the Nature of a Rational Agent to act with- 
out Reaſon, as it certainly is, how much 
more repugnant muſt it be to counteract it, 
and produce an Effect ſo. much worſe than 
nothing? Soppoling then the Agent to 
know. what Pain likewiſe 1105 the 
Object is a Senſible, Creature, and himſelf a 
Ratignal one; he muſt. needs p perceive an im- 
mediate and glaring Diſagreement between 
ſuch an Action c 2 he from him, and ſuch 
an Ohje#. If this Propoſition be not Pele 
ſelf-evident, 1. it is cafily reſolyed into ſu 
ne; nothing being capable of a plainer 
or more famil miliar Demonſtration. — What- 
ever is contrary to the Nane or Truth of 
Things, is wr Of I If” Sus an Action is 
contrary, &s, —— The latter of theſe Propo- 
ſitions has been juſt now proved. The former 
is ſtrictly ſelf-evident... "oa allows all 
Centradictiont to Truth to be falſe, . muſt 2 
low wy \Countergfios to Truth to be wrong 

1 | E. The H 
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Theſe two Propoſitions being exactly parallel, 
muſt either be doch ſelflevident or neither. 


jo RT. IX. 3 * can 1 be right 


or be no otherwiſe, than as it ſerves 
more or leſs, or not at all, to the End 


propoſed by it; or as it is a Conlequence 


af lome Error in the Mind. 


As. Thoſe AQions muſt be wrong, which 
are Deviations from Order and Truth. To 
give Pain without Cauſe to an innocent Per- 
fon, is an Action highly irregular and difor- 
derly ; ; becauſe there is a viſible and odious 
Diſagreement between Action, Agent, and Ob- 


je. And upon the fame Account it i coun- 
teracting the Truth of Thin 15 To give cauſe- 
leſs Pain to an innocent 


erſon, is to treat 
him, I will not ſay as a Malefactor, but as 
ſomething worſe. In reſpect of a Malefactor, 
there is a Cauſe, a Reaſon for the Infliction of 
Pain. But in the Caſe before us, there is 
neither that Reaſon ; nor, by the Suppoſition, 
any other. It is therefore acting, as the 
Agent would and ought to act, ſuppoſing In- 
nocence deſerved to de puniſhed, and that he 
had a Right to puniſh it. Is not this then a 


notorious Miſapplication of Pain? Is not the 


Action vifibly abſurd and inconſiſtent 
Whatever End an Agent may propoſe to him- 
telf, if he act contrary to all Rules, ſuch an 

| Action 
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Action muſt be * wrong. But in ſuch 
Actions as that I am conſidering, the very. 
End it ſelf muſt be Wrong. The gratifying 
of a cruel Diſpoſition is an immoral View, 
a criminal Deſign. Not to mention the Un- 
reaſonableneſs of it, it implies greater Cor- 
ruption of Heart, and Pravity of Affection, 
than any Man can arrive at without his own. 
very great Fault: Even natural Infiin muſt 
have been violated, as well as Reaſon and 
Frith, It does not follow that an Action 
is morally wrong, becauſe it is occaſioned by 
ſome Error in the Mind. Suppaſe for Inſtance, 
that Alms or Bounties are miſapplied through 
Miſinformation, or Miſtake, the Actions not- 
withſtanding may be morally Good. In this 
Caſe the Goodneſs of them is founded on the 
Agreement between the Agent, and the /up- 
poſed Objects. Where real Rectitude is not to 
had, Ideal takes place, and becomes the 
ſole Rule. According to the old Diſtinction, 
ſuch Actions may be materially wrong, but 
they are formally right; ſince the Agent is 
ſuppoſed to act to the beſt of his Knowledge. 


i Ar T. x. He who acts without any 
End of Action, acts wrong and fool - 
8 N | 


770 See ART. XIII. 


[an] 
AN s. If by End he meant Aim, View, 
Reaſon, or Defign, the Propoſition. is unde- 


niable. But if by End he meant only ſome 


natural Good, I can by no means agree to it. 
Confidered as a ſenfible Agent, Man is obliged 
to make the tile or the Fucundum his End; 


conſidered as a Mora Agent, the Honeſtum. 


But what is to be got by aiming at ſuch an 
End as this ? As Matters are wiſely and gra- 
ciouſly ordered, almoſt every Thing is to be 
got by it. But ſuppoſing it otherwiſe; as we 
are Rational Beings, we muſt neceſſarily ap- 
prove of Reaſen and Virtue: And if we re- 


je& what we approve, we are ſelf- condemned. 


Though Virtue: offered 'us no Reward, we 
ought: to . adhere to it, becauſe it is %%. 
amiahle, and ſelf-good. The greateſt, the beſt, 
and moſt perfect Agent in the Univerſe per- 


petually acts with this View ; though he 
neither does, nor poſſibly can feap any Ad- 


vantage from it. He conſtantly acts thus, 
becauſe it is right and fit ſo to do. Before 
any Creatures exiſted, or the Foundations of 


the World wert laid; He ſaw, approved, 


and admired this eſſential Good, this neceſſary 
Excellence. If Reaſon be the proper 
Guide and Law of our Nature, it can never 
be wrong to follow it, but it muſt always be 
wrong to forſake it. To reject as worthleſs,” 
what our Judgments pronounce to be moſt 


S—_—_ * * 


worthy, is an unnatural Abſurdity, and a 


practical Contradiction. . Since Men 


are Ser/;ble Creatures as well as Rational, Rea- 
2 2 9 ſon 
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ſon allows them to aim at Natural Good, as 
well as Moral. Accordingly the all-wiſe.Crea- 
tor has, in a great Meaſure, linked theſe Ends 

ther "and made them inſeparable : that 
accidental Oppoſition which we ſometimes 
find between them in this Life, being, com- 
paratively, inconſiderable. But let us ſup- 
poſe Virtue and Intereſt neicher in Conjunction 
nor Oppoſition ; or let us ſuppoſe a Man in 
Poſſeſſion of all his Deſires. Would it, up- 
on this Suppoſition, be wrong and Fei in 
him, to perform ſeveral Actions, merely be- 
cauſe he ſaw them to be juſt, fit, reaſonable, 
virtuous? If it would, the Conſequence muſt 
be, that the ſame Action may be rigbt and 
wrong, rea ſonable and unreaſonable at che 
ſame Time. I mean, not in different Reſpects, 
but upon the whole, which is a manifeſt Con- 
tradiction. | 


 Axr. XI. Reaſon can never be a 
Rule to us what Ends to propoſe to 
our ſelves, ſince an End is properly 
what we follow merely for its own Sake. 
To give a Reaſon why any Object ought 
to be purſued as an End, is to ſhew 
that Object is not really an End, but 
only the Means leading to ir. Nature 
alone can recommend to us the Ends of 
our Purſuit; Reaſon can only . 


mg. 
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the moſt probable Means of obtaining 
n A apes 


As. Reaſon is not only our Rule, con- 
ſidered as Moral Agents, but it is likewiſe our 
End. It informs us that we ought to regard 
it as ſuch, and to follow it for its own Sake. 
It is abſolute Good, and in the ſtricteſt Senſe 
Self-eligible. It does indeed direct us in the 


Purſuit of natural Good. But is this all that 


can be faid for it? If it be, then Virtue can 
only be looked upon as miniſterial to Profit 
and Pleaſure. .I think it appears from what 
I have obſerved, both in theſe and my for- 
mer Papers, that this is far from being the 
Caſe. At the ſame Time that the Sun gives 
Light for the meaneſt Occaſions, and loweſt 
Purpoſes of Life ; it illuminates the whole 
Syſtem, and appears it ſelf the nobleſt Ob- 
ject in it. Thus it is with Right Reaſon, or 
Moral Good. It ſhews indeed how to pro- 
ceed in our inferior Purſuits, and gives 
Weight to our leaſt Actions; but at the ſame 
Time it raiſes our Minds to higher Contem- 
plations, and preſents it ſelf to our View, as 
an Object of ſupreme Worth, and unrivalled 
Perfection. | Ta 

So. great and ſplendid did this Good ap- 
pear to ſome of the ancient Philoſophers, 
that it dazzled their Eyes, and overpowered 
their Senſes. All inferior Objects vaniſhed 
before it, and they could find no' Good in 
any Thing elſe, But as it is not true, that 
Virtue, 
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Virtue is the only Good; fo much leſs is ic 
true, that there is no intrinſick Goodneſs in 
it; or that it is not worthy to be purſued for 
its own Sake, 

It is upon his own Account, and for hrs 
own Bake, chat every ſenfible purſues 
Pleaſure, or Gratification; which therefore, 
in Striftneſs, ſhould not be called abſolute, 
bur relative Good: Eſpecially ſince it is no 
otherwiſe good, than as it ſuits his Facul- 
ries, and gratifies his Mind. For I can only 
conſider Pleaſure as a certain Modification of 
Mind reſulting from the Agreement berween 
Obje& and Faculty. We diſcover nothing 
more in it, than that ir is grateful to us, or 
good for us. It cannot therefore, I chink, be 
properly called an abſolute, or ſelſe good. Or 
if it may, yet it muſt be in another Senſe, 
than what is meant by the abſolute Goodnefs 
of Virtue. For in Virtue there is an inherent 

Worth, an objective Perfection. It is effential- 
ly good in it ſelf, and has no Dependance on 
any Agents, or any Faculties. As ſuch, it is 

its own Account, and for its own Sake, 
worthy to be choſen and purſued by moral 
Agents, who cannot but acknowledge and ad- 
mrre its intrinſick Excellence. © 

It may alſo be queſtioned, whether Plea- 

e can, in Strictneſs, be called the witrmate 
End of a ſenfible Agent. Conſidered as ſen- 


* 
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In tbe former Part, (Page 54.) Pleaſure was called, la- 
Good, but perhaps unadviſedly ; 2 leſs properly. 
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ble, he ſeems to be rather himfelf his own 
ultimate End. He purſues it for his own 
Sale, regards it always with Reference 20 
himſelf, and all his Views about it terminate 
in himſelf. However, in an objettive Senſe, 
it is manifeſtly his ultimate End; ſince he 
neither intends nor knows any Thing beyond 
. But Virtue is the ultimate End of a 
Moral Agent, in the ſtricteſt Senſe. As there 
is nothing beyond it to which it may be re- 
ferred, but his View terminates in it; ſo he 
purſues it upon its own Account, and for ts 
own Sake. In the Purſuit of Pleaſure, Self is 
not only regarded, and included, but the 
Idea is perpetually uppermoſt. In the Pur- 
ſuit of Virtue, Self is quite overlooked. A 
2 moral Agent, unmindful of himſelf, 
keeps his Thoughts fixed on the Worth and 
Dignity of his Object. That is, he acts vir- 
tuouſly, not becauſe it is profitable, or plea- 
ing; but becauſe it is, in it ſelf, right and fit 
l chink it appears from the foregoing Con- 
ſiderations, that Virtue is the ultimate End of 
a Moral Agent, at leaſt in a higher and ſtricter 
Senſe, than Pleaſure is of a ſenſible Agent. 
Even this, we ſee, cannot properly be ſaid to 
be followed merely for its own, Sake. Much 
leſs can ſubordinate Ends, which are only 
purſued for the fake of the Pleaſure which is 
produced or occaſioned by them. A Reaſon 
may always be given for the Purſuit of them; 
and that Reaſon is Gratsfication, And it 
ka F 
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comes to the ſame Thing, whether we call 
them Means, or ſubordinate Ends. Thus, 
for Inſtance, why does any Man purſue Fame, 
or the Eſteem and Praiſe of his Fellow-Crea- 
tures? Conſidered as a ſenſible Agent, the 
Reaſon is Pleaſure; Nature having given him 
a Faculty for the Reliſh of ſuch an Object, 
and thereby rendered it delightful ro him. 
In reſpe& of a Moral Agent, the Reaſon is 
its Subſervience to Morality ; as it gives more 
Room for the Exerciſe of his Virtues, and 
enables him to be more uſeful and beneficial. 
—— If it be alledged, that we are led to the 
Purſuit of this, and other natural Objects, by 
an inſtincti ve Determination, or Affection, an- 
tecedent to all Reaſons, Views, or Deſigns; I 
readily grant it. But this very Inſtinct im- 
plies Pleaſure, which always accompanies it, 
whether it be intended or no. And indee( 
without this, we could not have any Affection 
for any Objects; excepting ſuch as are /elf- 
eligible, or intrinſically and abſolutely Good. We 
may conſider Pleaſure as the Ligament which 
ties every natural Affection to its proper Ob- 
ject.— Beſides, as ſoon as we are capable of 
reflecting and exercifing our Reaſon ; inſtead 
of indulging ſuch Inſtincts, and cheriſhing 
ſuch Affections, we ſhould certainly check 
and reſiſt them; if we neither found Pleaſure 
in them, nor any moral Uſefulneſs. Nothing 
but their Subſervience to one or both of theſe 
Ends, could poſſibly induce us to continue 
the Purfuit of them. 

D 2 Upon 
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Upon this Account I do not underſtand, 
how Nature can recommend any particular Ob- 
jects to our Choice and Purſuit, any other- 
wiſe than by annexing Pleaſure to the Per- 
ception of them. If they have no abſolute 
objective Worth, they muſt have ſome rela- 
tive Goodneſs; And what can this be but 
either Pleaſure, or a Tendency thereto? That 
is, either immediate, or mediate ; in Poſſeſ- 
ſion, or in Proſpect. | 

As various Sea/es are given us, both exter- 
nal and internal, for the Perception of Plea- 
fare, or natural Good; ſo we have a Faculty 
of a higher Kind for the Perception of Recli- 
tude, or moral Good. Reaſon or Intelligence, 
both diſcovers the Worth of this Object, and 
recommends it to our Purſuit. Reaſon cannot 
indeed inform us what Objects they are which 
gratify us, or are ggod for us; but it can diſ- 
cover Objects good in themſelves, and recom- 
mend them accordingly. | 


ART. XII. If therefore to give 
Pain to a ſenſible Creature be wrong, it 
muſt be for one of theſe three Reaſons. 
1, Either that it thwarts (ome End that 
we propoſed. 2. Or that it does not 
tend to promote it. 3. Or that it ne- 
eeſſarily implies ſome Error or falſe Con- 
ceprion in the Agent. Neither the firſt 


nor 
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nor the ſecond Reaſon can be aſligned, 
becauſe the Agent is ſuppoſed to be 
without any Sentiment. And as to the 
third, if you ſay that ſuch an Action 
would infer the Agent guilty of ſome 
Error, or falſe Conception; it is the 
very Thing to be proved. From the 
meer Idea of Pain, it no more follows 
that I ought not to give Pain, than 
from the Idea of Pleaſure, that I ought 
not to give Pleaſure. Thus Cruelty is 
not a ſign of Ignorance, or Error, but 
want of Sentiment. 


Ax s. I would by no means found the 
Pravity or Obliquity of ſuch an Action, on 
any Error of Judgment, or falſe Conception. 
Errors of Judgment, however they may juſti- 
fy or excuſe what is materially wrong, can 
never conſtitute any Action immoral. But I 
found the Obliquity and — ſuch 
Actions as we are ſpeaking of, on their Con- 
trariety to the Reaſons of Things, and the 
Violation of Order and Truth. And in this 
Reſpect they manifeſtly thwart that which 
is, or ought to be, the principal End of every 
moral Agent. Had we no Sentiments or In- 
flinfts at all, our Underſtandings would till 
ſhew us the Excellence and Self-worth of this 
End; and inform us, that we ought to pur- 

| ſue 
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ſue it for its own Sake. There is no more 
Occaſion for a Sentiment, to make us diſco- 
ver, and approve of Moral Rectitude; than 
there is Occaſion for a Sentiment to make us 
diſcover and aſſent to any kind of Truth. 
To give Pain therefore, without Cauſe, t 4 
fenfible Creature, muſt be wrong; becauſe it 
is a Repugnance to Nature, and a Counter- 
action to Reaſon and Truth. From the meer 
Idea of Pain I infer nothing. But from the 
Relation or Diſagreement, which I find be- 
tween Pain and an innocent Sufferer, I infer 
the unfitneſs of the Application. If Pain and 
Pleaſure be equally ſuitable to the Nature of 
a ſenſible Creature, or if they appear ſo in 
Idea, to any Man who has felt both; then 
let it be allowed, that it is no more unrea- 
ſonable to give the one, than the other. But 
if the contrary be true, the Conſequence muft 
prove accordingly. — If Cruelty be want of 
Sentiment, it is alſo a want of Virtue. What- 
ever a Man's natural Diſpeſition may be, his 
Actions may be right; and generally will, if 
he hearken to the Reaſon of his own Mind. 
If a Man be ſo void of Compaſſion, or ſo 
hard- hearted, that he cannot feel the Inhuma- 
nity of certain Actions; yet ſurely he may 
underſtand the Unreaſonableneſs of them. For 
that ſuch Actions are contrary to Reaſon, as 
well as natural Affection, has, I preſume, been 
ſufficiently ſhewn. 


ART. 
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Ax r. XIII. You fay, as there is a 
Difference between the Nature of one 
Object, and that of another, they re- 
quire a different Treatment. I anſwer, 
as far as that Difference affects my End 
propoſed; or as far as the -nep] 
ſuch a Difference may infer ie Zul ol 
ſome Error, they do ſo. But if I have 
no Sentiment of Good, my End can no 
way be affected by the Pleaſure or Pain 
of a Senſible e and my giving 
him Pain, allowing Ky Sentiment, does 
not infer me guilty of any Error, more 


than my giving Pleaſure would do. 


As. If a Rational Agent give 12 
vit bout Cauſe, whatever his Thoughts may be, 
his Hands are very erroneous. I mean, let a 
Man's Ideas be never ſo clear, his Will.is 
faulty, and his Actions wrong, if they run 
counter to the Reaſons and Relations afore- 
ſaid. Nay the clearer his Ideas are, the more 
blameable he is for not acting conformably to 
the Light which they give him. And in- 
deed if Auch Reaſons and Relacions: were not 
viſible to him, he would not be guilty in a 
Moral Senſe; ſince his Offence lics in acting 
contrary to bis Judgment, and the Light * 
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his own Mind. Immorality does not conſiſt in 
the Errors of the Underſtanding, but the Re- 
bellion of the Vill. Neither does Virtue con- 
ſiſt in clear Ideas, or juſt 8 but 
in chuſing to do that which appears right: 
Whatever Light the Mind has — able to 
get, is Man's immediate Rule; and if he 
wills and acts conformably thereto, he is vir- 
tuous. Moral Good is not the Object of 
Sentiment or Senſe, but of Intelligence only. 
Accordingly, every intelligent Agent is capa- 
ble of perceiving it, and diſcovering the 
Worth of it. He finds it to be his true End, 
and that he cannot act in Oppoſition to it, 
without Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, and Self- con- 
demnation. Hence it is that ſuch Actions as 
we are ſpeaking of, do not only affect the End 
of a Moral Agent, but art directly repugns 
to it, and inconſiſtent with it.. If we 
have 4 Sentiment of Good, I ſuppoſe it is al- 


lowed that this Good becomes our End, and 


that this End is croffed and counteracted in 
giving cauſeleſi Pain. But why is not a Ra- 
tional Perception of Good as uſeful and effectual 
as a Sentiment? If there be really fuch a thing 
as intelligibie Good, why may it not be judged 
worthy of our Affection and Purſuit ? Cer- 
tainly there may be valuable Objects that are 
out of the Reach of Senſe. That we are not 
ſtrictly /enfble of ſuch Objects, cannot there- 
fore be any Odjection either againſt their Rea- 
lity, or Worth. — But the Truth is, there 
is ſo ſtrong a Bias on the ſenſible Side of Hu- 
an man 
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man Nature, that not only our Affections, 
but our very Words and Ideas lean that way. 


Language is ſo far drawn aſide, and the Signi- 


fication of Terms ſo much warped rowards 
us, that we are ſcarce able to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Rectum and the Utzle; or to con- 
ceive how any thing can be good, otherwiſe 
chan as it is uſeful or agreeable to us. What 
mote common than even for Moraliſts to de- 
fine Good in general relatively, and to con- 
found abſolute Good and zntrinjck Worth, 
with Pleaſurr and Utility. Hence it is, that 
in order to conceive Moral Fitneſs, they are 
apt to caſt about, and conſider what Natural 
Ends and Purpoſes it promotes, and what Be- 
nefits ate to be reaped from it. This is, in 
Effect, either turning Moral Fitneſi into Na- 
rural Fitneſs, or repreſenting V irtue as a mere 
Hand-maid ro. Profit and Pleaſure. 

When Pain is given without Cauſe by any 
Agent, what End can he propoſe by ſuch an 
Action? No other End can be imagined than 
that of gratifying a cruel and unnatural Diſ- 
poſition. Does not then ſuch an Action con- 
duee to this End? I allow that it does. How 
chen can an Action be wrong, that .conduces 
to the End propoſed by the Agent ? In this 
Senſe it is not Wrong z 45 in another, and a 
higher Senſe it is. Tho” it be not what may 
be called a Plyſcal Obliquity, it is -manifeſth 
a Moral one. Virtue is, or ought to be, bo 
End and Means to every Moral Agent. But 
if we conſider it only as a Rule, it is a Rule 
E that 
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that he can never violate without Guilt and 
Tranſgreſſion.— A Traveller may go wrong, 
not only by miſſing his Way, but by not 
keeping in the High-road. If he break into 
other Mens Incloſures, - pull down their Fen- 
ces, and trample their Corn, he is certainly 
wrong, tho' he take the very ſhorteſt Cut to 
his Journey's End. When Tullia, * the 
Wife of Targuin, ordered her Chariot to be 
driven over the dead Body of her Father, ſhe 
was going the neareſt way to the Palace. She 
took effectual Care that none ſhould be able 
to charge her either with Deviation, or Cir- 
cuition, But nevertheleſs was not her Con- 
duct egregiouſly wrong, and even horrid and 
execrable? Had ſhe any degree, I will not 
fay of Virtue or Honour, but even of Natu- 
ral Aﬀection or Shame, ſhe would ſooner 


have choſen to have ferched a Compaſs round 
the Roman Dominions. 


ART. XIV. You will lay, Virtue 
and Reaſon may themſelves be Ends, I 
will ſay ſo too. But does this yield any 
Concluſion? If you can make it appear 

by Reaſon, without ſuppoſing any Sen- 
timent, that any Obligation to Goodneſs 
is neceſſarily deducible from the Ideas 


i 


Liv. Lib. I. cap. 48. 


of 
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of Pain and Pleaſure, and the Ideas of 
a Rational Agent and a Senſible Object, 
it will be a ſtrong Argument. But this. 


is the very Queſtion. 
Ax s. If Virtue be really an End, what can 


* 
r 


be more natural than to conclude from thence, 


that it may and ought to be purſued? If it 
be not worthy of Purſuit, it 1s not an End; 
and if it be worthy of Purſuit, the Inference 
is very plain. How Obligation is deducible 
from the Ideas of Pain and Pleaſure, Agent 
and Object, and the Relations interceding be- 
tween them, has been ſhewn under the fore- 
going Articles, See Numb. V and VI. 


ART. XV. You will argue, that 


if Virtue it (elf be an End, the Conſe- 
quence is, that a Man ought not to give 
Pain to a ſenſible Creature. Bur firſt 
ſhew what Virtue is without Sentiment. 


If there be no Sentiment, I do not (ce | 


how Virtue or Reaſon can have any In- 
fluence in this Caſe; or even that there 
can be any ſuch Thing as Virtue, 


ANs. Virtue, without Sentiment, is acting 


agreeably to the Reaſons and Relations. of 


Things. It is Conformity to Order and Truth. 


I before endeavoured to ſhew that Moral Fit- 
> ages E 2 neſs 
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% muſt needs be the Rule of all Rational 
Beings, and that the Deity Himſelf is eter- 
nally directed by it. I ſhalt here add the fol- 
l&wing Conſideration. The Author of the 
Enquiry, &c, ſuppoſes a certain Diſpoſition 
Hential to the Deity correſponding to the Af 
 fiBliohs He has given us; and that He is con- 
_ tinually influenced and determined by it in all 
his Proceedings. If this be a true Idea of 
God's Moral Perfection; if He be conſtantly 
_ aQed by a Principle of :nfinife Benovolence, 
and have no other Regard to intrinſick Order, 
Fitneſs, Rectitude, than as conducing to the 
Production of Natural Good; it follows from 
thence; that He muſt at all Times, and in 
all Places, that is; from Eternity, and through 
all the Regions of infinite Space, have produced 
the very utmoſt Poſſibilities of Nature! Good. 
He muſt have created, from everlaſting, as 
many Worlds, and as many Creatures, as 
could poſſibly co-exiſt. He muſt have given 
all his Creatures the higheſt Talents and Per- 
fections that were conſiſtent with publick In- 
tereſt, and the Advantage of the Whole. Tho 
that Scale of Beings, which is partly diſcover- 
able at preſent, be moſt wonderfully regular 
and orderly, and therefore highly agreeable to 
the Wiſdom and Rectitude of the Divine Na- 
ture; yet who can affirm, or even ſuppoſe 
that the preſent Order and Conſtitution of 
the Univerſe comprehends as much Natural 


n 
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* IlluRratiqgs, Page 239. and e/fewbere. 


Good, 


. TRI 
Gad, as infunre Power could: > have 
produced? — Again, how ſhall we account, 
upon this Suppoſition, for the Introduction 
of Evil, ciaher Natural or Meral? If Ræsſn 
and Roch tude are out of the Queſtion, what 
> the Meaning of cheſe Hardſhips, Suſſer- 
ngs and Diſtreſſes which mfeſk _ Like ? 
* they the natural Conſequences of Sin 
and Folly ? Infinite Power might eicher pre- 
vent ſuch Conſequences, or have given us 
ſuch a. Frame as would have render d us in- 
capable of being affected by them. —— Be- 
ſides, why are we not created impeccable? 
Why are we obnoxious to Sin and Folly ? 
Why not made — wie and good? 
Why were invincible Propenfities 
Goodneſs 4 in our Natures, _ the * 
vention of Evil bath Natural and Moral? 
Theſe and many other Queſtions are eaſy ta 
be anſwered by thoſe who acknowledge a 
Principal of real Rectitude, and Morel Fitneſ. 
But if we reject this Principle, and ſubſtitute 
in the room of it the benevolent Dufþo/ition 
before - mentioned; I am not able to conceive 
how theſe and che like Queſtions can admit 
of any ſatisfactory Anſwer. I humbly 
ſuppoſe it eſſentially unfit, unbecoming the 
Supreme Being, and repugnant to his Nature, 
to produce Irregularity, Diſorder, Confuſion 
of any kind, Whatever Advantage or Natu- 
ral Good might poſſibly redound from thenee 
to his Creatures. He has doubtleſs conferred 
you them as great a Share af this Good as 


is 


| 
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is conſiſtent with abſolute Re#itude, and in- 


trinſick Fitneſs. But ſurely it is going too far 
to imagine that the Deity ſhould ſacrifice Mo- 
ral Good to Natural. In this Senſe, as I ap- 
prehend it, He ever primarily regards his own 
Glory, That is, Truth, Order, Refitude are his 
own neceſſary and eſſential Perfections, which 


morally ſpeaking, He can no more violate, or 


counteract, than He can deny Himſelf. Ac- 
cordingly, when he is faid to glorrzfy Himſelf, 


we ought, I think, to put this Conſtruction - 


upon it, and to conſider Him as under a Mo- 
ral Neceſſity of inviolably obſerving and main- 


- taining his own Glorious Attributes. And 
. ſurely it muſt be highly juſt and fitting, that 


all intelligent Creatures pay him a ſuitable 
Homage, Compliance, and Submiſhon. — 
But to return: As far as Natural Good, and 
Moral are coincident, or whenever they are 
capable of being connected; in all ſuch Caſes 
there is no room for the foregoing Obſerva- 
tions. But if there might poſſibly have been 
more Natural Good in the Univerſe, than 
there is, which I know not how to avoid ſup- 
poſing, I humbly conceive it is to be account- 
ed for in the Manner above-mentioned. - I 
mean, that the Deity will not, and in a Mo- 
ral Senſe cannot, give up Abſolute Good for the 
fake of relative Good; nor act repugnantly to 
Order and Truth, for the Benefit of any Crea- 


; tures, or any Conſideration. whatever. If 


this Concluſion be juſt, and likewiſe the Sup- 


| poſition from whence it is drawn ; then we 


have 


4 


I 
| 
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but alſo of the Supremacy of that Princip 
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have here a full Proof not only of the e 
which I call Re#itude, or Moral Fitneſs. —— 
But whether that Suppoſition be juſt or no, 
the Reality of this Principle appears to me 
very evident, as I have endeavoured to ſhew, 
both in my former Papers, and in theſe. If 
the Reaſons and Relations of Things be not 


real, and certain, our Underſtandings perpe 
tually delude us, and what we call Truth is 


nothing but Fiction and Amuſement. And 
if thoſe Relations be real, they muſt needs 


conſtitute that Moral Fitneſs, from which our 


Obligations are plainly deducible, in the man- 
ner above-mentioned. This then is what I 
call Virtue, independent of all Sentiments and 
Inſtincts. E 


AR r. XVI. However general the 
Approbation of Goodneſs may be, ma- 
ny thinking and reaſoning Men have ac- 
knowledged they were at a Loſs, when 
they would demonſtrate the Obligation 
of any Part of Morality, Mr. Locke, 
who ſo well underſtood the Anatomy 
of Ideas, does not find any Principles 
of Morality neceſlarily included in our 
Moral Ideas, On the contrary, he 
leaves the whole Queſtion of the De- 

| monſtration 
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Morality, as a Matter chat might indeed 
be compaſſed, but which he did not 
wadertake to give a thorough Account 
of. Nor need we be ſurprized at this, 
fince the Underſtanding, and not the 
Sontirnents, was the Subject of his Un- 
dertaking; and that excellent Philoſo- 
By wholly taken up with intel- 

Reflections. But Mr. Hutchmſon 
4eems to have ſupplied that Deſect. 


Ans. Had Moraliry been examined, ſtu- 
died, and explained with as much Care and 
Accuracy as ſome other Sciences have been, I 
doubt not but its main Principles had long a- 
10 been ſet in as clear a Light as any Propo- 

tions in Euclid. H many thinking Men have 
been at a Loſs in demonſtrating Moral Obliga- 
Trons, I preſume it may be accounted for, 
| from what 1 have juſt now obſerved, 
and partly from their fixing of Morality on 
a wrong Foundation. This ſeems to have 
been the Caſe of Mr. Locke himſelf, who tho 
he performed excellently in moſt Things, and 
et nan Umerſtanding in a better and clearer 
Light than had ever been done before him, 
yet has not been able to. exempt himſelf from 
The common Lot of Humanity. He has 
erred and misfudeed ſometimes; and perhaps 

no 
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no where more than in his Moral Notions, 
which he ſeems not to have conſidered and 
weighed with his uſual Care and Exactneſs. 
He tells us“ that the true Ground of Mora- 
lity can only be the Will and the Law of God. 
f Elſewhere he affirms, that the Divine Law, 
or that Law which Gad has ſet to the Actions 
of Men, is the only true Touchſtone of Moral 
Rectitude. If the Will of God be the true 
Ground of Morality, 1 ask, What is the true 
Ground of his own Moral Perfections? Moſt 
certainly they are not groundleſs. And it is 
equally certain, that his Vill can be no Law 
to Himſelf; ſince upon that Suppoſition He 
would be arbitrary in all his Proceedings. 
Whatever be the true Ground of Moral Good- 
neſs in the Deity, muſt alſo be the true Ground 
of the Moral Goodneſs of his Creatures; fince 
His Goodneſs and theirs, tho' infinitely diffe- 
rent in Degree, muſt riteds be of the ſame 
Kind. Except therefore we ſuppoſe the Con- 
duct of the Deity either e arbitrary, 
we muſt allow it to be founded on Moral Fit- 
neſs, and the Reaſons of Things. And by 
Conſequence, the Moral Goodneſs of his Crea- 
tures muſt unavoidably ſtand upon the ſame 
Foundation. | 

I beg leave to obſerve u this Occaſion, 
that I have often wondered to find Mr. Locke, 


as well as other Authors, perpetually con- 


* 
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föundi he Moral Pirtue and Religion. It“ is 
mat ife Pee Religion is ire ly founded 
on the. 1 which is the woe Rule of 
all Regio Agents. But if we confier'Men 
he Moral. * ents, "their 8 and immediate 
% "Meal Fitneſs," thoſe' Reaſons of 
The th y Which the Wil © God Himſelf is 
Ah Aired \Tho' "therefore Relig 10n 
"and Moral Goodneſs i May be looked upon to 
"Incident, * ot. n. reſpe ect of their ultimate 
-Groun dt e A; he of their Pre- 
de ts; er upon ſeveral Accounts We üßht 
t to onifdund "theſe s which" are” - 
Ee Birks The Dei is irie 
z bur in all Mera! Obo neſs i Ok. 
2 ka As to Man, Tho! i it W "be 
71 ns io 5 of 8 Which Now 
110 8 to REP „aud the Lope 
"of 2 Ale, t öl it) moſt pe erfect -o 
"Wick he'is rhe ay in Ff 
need of 1 
5 be! W 1 85 Ne 
"Re eins of Read 5 e Nest ude.— 
For a long” the TryaPWa - hg of 8 
&- I f Matti, W far th is” Principle 
4 p. il n and What Regärd Would” Ihe 
inn, ro the Id and Diät of "natu- 
"ral Reafon. But che Geaorih TE the 
Wo were ſo Far from” = el 
chat they Had almöſt iced them. * 
pleaſed therefore to reinforce Virtue with Re- 
Aigion; to give: Men new Light, and new 
Laus, and to ſtrengthen thoſe "Laws: by 


powerful 
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. Sanctions. I grant indeed, that, 
— s. the. Heathens were under Rigs 
as "Ee — Maral Obligations. But through 
their own. Folly. and; Negligence, they, ſdem 
to have, underſtood. very little, of Naturel Res 
ion, They rarely conſylered Virtue. as the 
Will and Law of God; or any oth Sede han 
as the Voice of Nature, amd / the Suggeſti 1 
af Right Beaſpn. Whatever Pre- eminen 
may be due to Virtue, on accgunt of itz in- 
trinſick Excellence and Dignity, yer, the, Au- 
thority and; Majeſty of Religion ſeem m 
futer, und more effectual to reſſrain Irene 
Men, and govern a dernen. World. Troß 
purts Beings, Which are of an Order ſupe- 

fior. to Human Nature, need not perhaps any 
other Rule than chat internal one of Regen 
or. Virtue: But our. Frail and faulty, Species 
wants both another Law, and a n 

curb their Follies and Vices, and keep 
2 eme meaſure within the Bounds o 

To return to Mr. Locke ; The een 
Paſſage plainly informs us what he though 
of 3 Demonſtrability of moral Printiple: 

J doubt nat, fays * be, but. from Seville 
Propoſitions, ky. neceſſary. — — as incon- 

2 as thaſg in Mathematichs, the Meaſures 
of Right qnd Wrong might' be, made out, tn. a 
one = will apply bim/e(f-with the ſame Indi 
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ferency and Attention to the one, as be does to 
the other of theſe Sciences. The Relation of 
| other Modes may certainly be perceived, as well 
as thoſe of Number and Extenſion: Aud I can- 
not - ſee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of 
' Demonſtration, if due Methods were thoug ht on 
fo examine, or purfue their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement. Had Mr. Locke fixed Morality on 
its true Foundation, he would have been ſtill 
further ſatisfied about this Matter; and have 
_ diſcovered more fully the Juſtneſs of theſe 
Obſervations. Thoſe Relations of Agreement 
and Diſagreement berween Agents, Actions 
and Object, which conſtitute Right and Wrong, 
are much more obvious than ſome others 
which he examined and explained in the moſt 
accurate Manner: And how he happened to 
», overlook them, I cannot take upon me to de- 
termine. But he tells us himſelff, that ſup- 
poſing his Rule erroneous, - be ts not mi 
taken in the Relation whith Actions bear to that 
Rule he compares them to, which is Agreement, 
' The' foregoing Paſſages plainly ſhew, if I 
miſtake not, that Mr. Locke looked upon the 
Principles of Morality as * neceſſarily included, 
ſome way or other, in our Ideas. But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that he does not always expreſs 
himſelf” conformably to ſuch an Opinion, or 
his Declarations above cited. For how ſhall 
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we reconcile on his denying f any __ 
practical Principles to be ſelf-evident ? If no 
practical Principles be ſelf-evident, I ſee no 
Poſſibility of reducing Morality to Demon- 
ſtration; every Demonſtration being only / 
Chain of ſelf-evident Propoſitions. I am fo 
far from thinking zo practical Principles to be 
ſelf-evident, that I look upon them all as ei- 
ther ſelf-evident, or reducible to ſelf-evident 
Propofitions. How our Obligations are con- 
need with moral Fitneſs, and the Reaſons 
Things, has been already ſhewn. Now in 
ordinary Caſes, that is, in all Caſes where the 
| Relations above-mentioned are viſible to us; 
that moral Fitneſs is either immediately ſelf- 
evident, as in fmple Duties; or demonſtrable, 
as in complex ones. This Self-evidence I have 
before had Occaſion to conſider in ſome In: 
ſtances, and may perhaps have further Occa- 
fion hereafter. However, it may not be im- 
proper to produce one more in this Place. 
It is morally fit that Man reverence his 
Mater, is a Propoſition ſelf-eyident to all that 
rightly underſtand the Terms. It would be 
as abſurd to demand a Reaſon for it, which is 
Mr. Locke's Teſt of Self-evidence, as to ask 
J. why any Whole is greater than a Part. No 
Reaſons can be aſſigned for either, but ſuch 
as are Identical, If a Man have a falſe Con- 
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+ Book I. Chap. iii. Sect. * 


_ 
Modem ofthe Deity, in reſpect of that Man 


the Nr want Evidence, or Proof; 
but keene it; it the al all the. Evidence, and 
all the Lans, that an. Principle can 
Between, Ideas: oft the. A . and; the 
Action on one Hand; andi the Mea of: ani all- 

perfe& Object on — Handi; the.Relar 
= ——— 


Nun towards his Maler. There is equally, in 
both Caſes; an eſſential and) euer laſting Re- 
toths Truth and Natures of Things 
viſible to. every. Underſtanding, 
— be carried 

great Number of Moral Princi- 
ples, in-which is to, be found the like imme- 
Cats Agreement or Diſagreement. 

If is de true, that Mr. Locke: did not lace 
Moral Virtue on its proper Foundatioh; 1 
gan by no Means think, Ms. Hutchinſon 

bas ſupplied that Deke. 80 far from it, 
| in ſeems to me much better to found it 
as Mr. Locke does, than 2 fix it upon In- 
S The Wilh of the Deity, Which is 
Mr. Zooke's Foundation, Is the true Ground, 
a not of Moral Virtue, yet of Religion. But 
nſtinfts cannot, I thin „be eſſential to ei- 
ther. In ſeveral ather Morality is 
3 to Mr. Hutchinſon ; but in this I 
: | er 
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E | 
e be has injured it: Though certainly 
without the leaſt Intention of ſo doing. In 
Mort, che mbre I conſider it, the mere bam 
convineed, thatu nothing can ſupport Virtue, 
eicher Honburably or ſecurely, but 7 ruth and 


Nigbr Redſon. 


Amr. XVII. What you : eall AA? 
Perception, can be nothing Fs but Mr. 
- Hurchinfon s Moral Senſe. The Apree- 
ments and Difagreements: of Moral Acti- 
ons are allowed on both Sides to be very 
apparent. But that a Power of per- 
ceiving ſuch Agreements and Diſagree- 
ments ought to be called a Semſe, or 
Sentiment, Iithink is vety*manifeſt. 


Ans. What Mr. Furobinſon means, or 
ſeems to mean by his Mural Senſe, I Vonfi- 
"dered, fand Endes wübed to ſhew in my ſor- 
mer Papers, What I mean by' Moral: Per- 
reption, if it do not already ſufficientlydap- 
Pear, ſhall be here further explained Mo- 
74 Perveption, conſidered whjettively,> is the 
' Agreement” or of Mördb Ideas. 
Oonſſdeted in it ſelſ, it is an Operation of 
chat Power, or Faculty of the Mind, by 
Which we ure enabled to petoeive ſuch Agree 
ments or Diſagreements. Such Truth, inge- 
neralh confiſts in the Apreement or Diſugtee- 
"ment of; Ideas and is'rhe'Obje&onlycofithac 

Faculty 
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Faculty which we call Daderſtanding; I there- 
fore conclude, that Moral Perception differs 
from Intellectual, no otherwiſe than as any 
Species differs from its Genus. Moral Recti- 
tude is a Species of Truth, and therefore 
ſtrictly intelligible.— 1 am not able to diſ- 
cover the leaſt Reaſon why Moral Perceptions 
ſhould not be aſcribed to the Under/ianding as 
well as Mathematical ones. Of the two, Me- 


ral Perceptions may ſeem more intellectual chan 


the other; Figures are properly Objects of 
Imagination, however they may be improved 
and perfeted by the Underſtanding. Some 


indeed are ſo very much compounded, that 


we cannot imagine them; or but very impet- 
fectly. Their Sides and Angles are ſo nume- 
rous, that the Imagination cannot graſp them ; 
but is forced to borrow the Aſſiſtance of 
the Underſtanding. However, ſuch Figures 
are Images, though our Imaginations be too 


narrow to receive them. But Virtues and 


Vices, Reaſons and Relations are, in them- 
ſelves, utterly unimaginable ; and therefore no 
Ohhects of ſuch a Faculty, however capa- 
cious. 

If any one has a mind to call that Faculty, 
by which we perceive Moral Agreements and 
Diſagreements, an internal Senſe ; 1 am very 
unwilling to diſpute about Words. Bur then, 


if he be conſiſtent with himſelf, he muſt 


give the fame Name to that Faculty, by 


which we perceive Phyfical, or Mathematical 


Agreements. That is, he muſt call Intelli- 
N | N gence 
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an internal Senſe. Whatever it be cal- 
the thing which I contend for-is, that 
we perveive Moral Relations by the ſame Fa- 
culry that we perceive any other Relations, 
Thar as Truth in general is the Object of that 
Faculty which is commonly called the Un- 
derſtanding; ſo Moral Reftitude is a Species 
of Trath, and therefore only intelligible. To 
tepreſent Truth, of any Kind, as an Object 
of any orher Faculty, than that of Under- 


m ” 


Pandine, tends, I think, to introduce the 


_— t Confuſion both in our Words and 

eds. 22 
Every one will allow, in reſpect of our ex- 
ternal Semſes, chat they are very diſtinct from 
the Underflanding ; as being indeed only mi- 
niſterial to it, and ſupplying it wich Mate- 
ughit and Reflection. There is 
evidemly as much Difference between them, 
as between an Arelited, and the Labourers 
employed under him. But the Queſtion is, 
whether we have not alſo other Senſes of a 
ſuperior Kind. Let a Man's Under ſtanding 
de never ſo good, and his external Senſe of 
Hearing never fo quick, he may ſtill want an 
Ear for Mufiok, In like Manner, though his 
Underflniding and Sight be both good, he 
may nevertheleſs want an Eye for Paintings, 
for Statues, for Buildings. Hence the Au- 
chor of The Inquiry, &6. plauſibly conchudes 
im Favour of Internal Senjes. Allowing then 
his Concluſton to be juſt ; nothing, I think, 
can be inferre& from hence, but that ſuch 
G Perſons 


11 

Perſons are incapable of reliſhing ſuch Ob- 

jects, or taſting the Pleaſure which they pro- 

duce in the Minds of others. It will by no 

means follow, that Moral, or any other intel- 

lectual Perceptions may be aſcribed to any 

ſuch internal Senſe, For however ſuch a 
Senſe may affect the Mind, or raiſe in it a 
Pleaſure which it would otherwiſe want; yet 
it can go no further. It communicates to 
it no Agreements or Diſagreements, but 
thoſe of the Object with it ſelf, The Rela- 
tions of Things themſelves are out of its 
Reach. If Truth be not the proper Ob- 
ject of the Underſtanding ; we either have no 
ſuch Faculty, or that Faculty is without an 
Object. If then Moral Rectitude be one kind 
of Truth, it muſt be the Object of Intelli- 
gence only. And if it be not one kind of 
Truth, we muſt find out ſomething elſe to 
conſtitute Truth, beſides the Agreement of 
Ideas. | | 
If it be urged, that this is equally applica- 
ble to Beauty and Harmony, which conſiſt alſo 
in the Agreements and Proportions of Ideas ; 
I anſwer, that ſuch Agreements either really 
intercede between the Objects themſelves, or 
they are only arbitrary Accommodations to 
their reſpective Faculties. If they really in- 
tercede between the Ideas themſelves, the 

are only intelligible, and not the Objects of 
any Senſe. If the Agreement be only be- 


tween the Faculty and the Object, it then 


amounts to nothing more than a /er/ble Per- 
ception. 


SLE 

ception, — I muſt explain my ſelf by In- 
ſtances. Between the Numbers 2, 8, 32, 
there is a real Agreement of Proportion ; and 
between the Three Angles of an equilateral 
Triangle, a real Agreement of Equality. Such 
Agreements eſſentially belong to the Ideas 
themſelves; independently of the Faculty, 
and even of the Creator's Will. This is, in 
the moſt proper Senſe, Truth; abſolute, ob- 
jective Truth; and as ſuch, can only be the 
Object of Intelligence. Between a certain 
kind of Food, and a Man's Palate, between a 
certain Proſpect, and his Eye; between a cer- 
tain Combination of Sounds, and his Ear; 
there is only an arbitrary Agreement of the 
Object with the Faculty. For whatever real 
Order, or Proportion, there may be amon 
the ſeveral Parts of complex ſenſible Objects; 
theſe, like all other Relations, can only be 
apprehended by the Underſtanding. Senſe 
judges of nothing but its own Senſations. 
Hence we find an endleſs Variety in Mens 
Taſtes and Fancies, but not in their Under- 
ſtandings. I mean, in reſpe& of ſuch Truths 
as we have been conſidering. The Agreements 
between the Numbers and Angles above- men- 
tioned, appear uniformly and univerſally the 
ſame, to all Beings capable of underſtanding 
them. And the ſame may be ſaid of the A- 

reement between Benefits and Gratitude, and 
other Moral Truths. In all ſuch Caſes the 
Agreements are not relative, but real, as being 
inherent in the Ideas themſelves. A Power of 

a G 2 per — 
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perceiving theſe real Agreements, I call Intel- 
ligence; a Power of perceiving the other, Senſe. 

It a Power of perceiving real Agreements 
ought to be called a Senſe, or Sentiment; what 
Partition, what Boundaries will remain be- 
tween Sex/e and Intelligence? Why ſhould we 
confound the Terms, if the Things ſignified 
by them be really different? And that they 
are different, widely different, in ſeveral Re- 
ſpects; is, with me, out of all Queſtion. It 
may be ſufficient to obſerve at preſent, that 
every Senſation is a Modification of the Mind 
it ſelf, which is really affected by it, agcord- 


ing to the Nature of the Senſe, and the Ob- 


je, and the Degree of the Senſation. The 
Mind is hereby put, as it were, into a new 
State. But intellectua / Perception, conſidered 
as ſuch, does not thus affect the Mind, or 
give it any new Modification. It only ſhews 


it what its Objects are in themſelves; where- 
in they agree with, or differ from each other. 


Both Senſe and Intelligence confiſt in a Power 
of Perception; and both the Powers are ha 
ſive. But I know of no other Reſemblance 
between them. Senſe furniſhes the Mind with 
its Ideas: But can Senſe examine and compare 
theſe Ideas? Can it pereęive any Relations be- 
tween them? Can it proceed ra Niſpeſition, 
Diviſion, Abſtraction, Compoſition? Can it diſ- 
cover Cauſes, Effects, Counectiaus, Conſeguen- 


ces? If any Seu/e be capable of Moral Per- 


ceptions, then it may be capable of theſe and 


the like intellectual Functions. And if fo, 


what 
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what Occaſion hayes we for that Faculty. 
which we call Intellicenee? — I ſhall only 
obſerve further, that Brutes have vatious 
Senſes ; both external, and perhaps inzernal. 
They have likewiſe various Inflantts, P 
fities, and Pre/en/ations, But, if I miſtake 
not, they have not the leaſt degree of Intal- 
ligence, They cannot, I prefume, perceive 
any Relations; and are therefore utterly inea - 
pable of Krrwlrdge, We do not diſcover 
that they have any Power at all aver their 
own Ideas; much leſs, that they are capable 
of any of the forementioned Operations, 
They ſeem conſtantly and uniformly to fol- 
low the Direction of their ſeveral Tnftindds, 
and every Species obſerves its own Track. If 
thefe Suppalitions be true, as I am perſuaded 
they are, they not only aſcertain the Diſtine-' 
tion between Sexfivility and Intelligence, bur 
may ſerve to convinee us of the Uſe and Im- 
parrance of ſuch a Diſtinction. 


AR r. XVIII. Obligation can cer- 
tainly be no ſimple Idea. If then it be 
properly an Object of the Underſtand- 

ing, what are the Ideas whereof it is 
compounded? This Moral Perception, 
whereby the Reafonablenels of Good - 

neſs and Gratitude appears ſo clearly, is 

no doubt ſomething Aſtin from We 

cas 
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Ideas themſelves of Gratitude and Good- 
neſs. I cannot find that any fort of 
Obligation is included merely in thoſe 
Ideas. Beſides, this Moral Perception 
mulſt not only be an Idea, whether Sim- 
ple or Compound, but it muſt com- 
prehend ſome Propoſition, or Affirma- 
tion; as that a Man ought to be grate- 
ful, or that he ought to deſire the Good 
of others. But I do not ſee any ſuch 


Propoſitions as theſe included in thoſe 
Ideas. 


Ax s. The Subſtance of this Article has 
been ſo largely conſidered under the Num- 
bers 4, 5, and 6, that I ſhall need to add ve- 
ry little here. Obligation may be conſidered 
as an Attachment of the Mind to ſome Ob- 
ject which appears Self-eligible. Such an Ob- 
je& neceſſarily produces Approbation and Af- 
fection in the Mind of the Perceiver; who is 


thereby continually prompted to purſue it. 


Whenever he has it in View, he unavoida- 
bly perceives an Inducement, a Motive, a 
Reaſon for the Choice of it; and that in Pro- 


portion to the Worth and Dignity of the Ob- 


jet. This Power, or Fitneſs, which it has 
to work upon his Will; is what brings his 


Mind into that State which I call Obligation. 


Thus, conſidered as a /en/ible Agent, he is 
. obliged 


1 


obliged to E Pleaſure; as a Moral Agent, 
Virtue. both . the Mind is drawn, 
but not driven; that is, obliged, but not com- 
felled. Every Solicitation of Senſe, not in- 
jurious to animal Life, would be really obli- 
gatory, if not ovyer-ruled by ſome ſuperior 
Motive, ſome ſtronger Obligation. It is 
very true that Obligation muſt be ſomethi 
diſtin# from the Ideas of Gratitude and G 
neſs, As diſtin as any Effect is from its 
Cauſe. Obligation is not Virtue, or Moral 
Rectitude, but the Effect produced in the 
Mind by the Influence and Operation of that 
excellent Object. 


Ax r. XIX. On the contrary, I 
can eaſily define what I mean by Moral 
Sentiment, viz. A Faculty whereby I 
am diſpoſed to approve a certain End. 

Allowing ſuch a Faculty, I can eaſily 

deduce the Obligation or Reaſonablendh 
of Morality. This I cannot do merely - 
by a — of any Ideas bene, | 
n ſuch a Faculty — | 


Ax s. I cannot diſcover that, we need an 
other Faculty for this Purpoſe, than that of 
Reaſon or Intelligence. For by this Faculty 
we not only may, but muſt approve a certain 
End. And that ſuch an End, if I miſtake 


not, 
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not, as cannot poffibly be perceived by a 
Senſe. That 24 ate a, th that object iue Perl 
1 is to be found in Virtue, or Mo- 
Rectitude, is to be chended by no 
4. Faculty than that of Underfanding. But 
ag it the Object of a Mora/ Sentimang, 
how is the Reaſonablencſs 2 or con- 
foquent Obligation, more cg dams this 
way than the other ? Will formity to a 
cartaie Senſe render any Thing more ges — 
than —— to ho Underftarding ? 
tamdy nothing + bs more reaſona 
that which Reufen it folf 
to Obligation, that is propottioniable' to the 
Worth and Weight of the Motive, or the 
Dignity of the ph in 2 2 whatever Fa- 
culty it be percetvi e rt Yon of 
2e aud the — rele 
ye diſcover, how fk rn int 
for ſuch: an. Agent, towards ſuch an Object. 
And how Obliss ation follows from hence, and 
d connected with A Frenefs, has been 
flown before. - 


- nn XX: Yau 


ay, if there be 
a Moral Reftidnded, you doubt not 


— 
approves. And is 


but our Underſtandings gs are capable of 


perceiving it. F believe ſo, and that 
| thete is 4 Moral Neckimde but flat 
ach a one a. us Abi withoue Sen 
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IN 
AN s. If that Faculty, by which we 
judge of Maral Rectitude, be really a Senſe ; 
and that Senſe diſtin& from Intelligence; I 
cannot comprehend how our Under flandings 
are any way concerned in ſuch Perceptions. 
At leaſt, I cannot ſee that there is any Occa- 
fion for them. Moral Rectitude is Truth; and 
if Truth be an Obje& of an Senſe and that 
Senſe in our Poſſeſſion, the Underſtanding, 
which has no other Obje& than Truth, muſt 
needs be concluded either an uſeleſs, or at 
leaſt, a ſupernumerary Faculty. For if ſuch 
a Senſe be ſufficient for the Purpoſes of Mo- 
rality, it may well be allowed ſufficient for 
inferior Sciences. Moral Rectitude is not on- 
ly Truth, but the nobleſt, and moſt impor- 
tant Branch of it. And from hence it ſeems 
to follow very plainly, that if our intelligent 
Faculty be not concerned here, it is concerned 
no where. E 


ART. XXI. You think Mr. Hut- 
chinſon makes Moral Rectitude to con- 
ſiſt in nothing elſe, but a Correſpon- 
dence with Sentiment. He does fo, 
and the Nature of the Thing requires 
ic. It is alſo on this Account, that 
it is agrecable ro Reaſon. For upon 
theſe Principles the Reaſonableneſs of 
Morality may be demonſtrated. | 


H ANs. 
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A N s. Why is any Moral Action right? 


And why does the Mind approve it as 


ſuch? According to Mr. Hutchinſon, the An- 
ſwers are, Becauſe ſuch an Action is agreeable 
to an implanted Affection, and appears con- 
formable to the Moral Senſe. If this Scheme 
be true, it ſeems to me that nothing in Mo- 
rality is capable of being demonſtrated. I 
have no other Idea of Demonſtration, but that 


of _ how one thing neceſſarily follows 


from another, and is eſſentially connected with 
it. But what room is there for this in Mo- 
rality on Mr. Hutchinſon's Principles? Such 
an Action agrees not with my Taſte; or is re- 
pugnant to my Moral Senſe. What does this 
prove? Nothing more than that the Action 
appears wrong to me. It is ſo far from prov- 
ing it to be wrong in it ſelf, that it does not 
prove the Action muſt have ſuch an Appear- 
ance to any other Perſon. Another Man's 
Moral Senſe may poſſibly be quite different 
from mine. And either his or mine may poſ- 
ſibly be altered the next Minute. The bare 
Poſſibility of this, is an effectual Bar to ſuch 
a Proof. 5 
But will not that Diſpoſition, and that 
Principle in the Deity, which are ſuppoſed 
to correſpond to our Natural Aſfections, and 
Moral Senſe, certainly. incline him univerſally 
to communicate and continue the fame Senſe 
to all Rational Agents? I anſwer, That this 
being the Ground or Foundation of the ſup- 
poſed Demonſtration here ſpoken of, muſt it 


ſelf 


4 
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ſelf be antecedently proved: Otherwiſe, 
whatever is built upon it, or deduced from it, 
muſt be precarious and uncertain, . Now 
there is no way to ſecure this Fundamental 
Point, but by ſhewing, that ſuch a Diſpoſi- 
tion in the Deity is ſtrictly neceſſary. And 
this, I preſume, is not poſſible to be ſhewn. 
To ſuppoſe the Benevolence of the Deity 
ſtrictly neceſſary, is to reſolve all his Proceed- 
ings and Diſpenſations into abſolute Fatality. 
On this Suppoſition, his Favours and Boun- 
ties are not any Favours at all, but neceſſary 
and unavoidable Communications. And the 
Conſequence of this would be, that the great- 
eſt Bleſſings in the World would lay us under 
no Obligation at all. The neceſſary Benevo- 
lence of the Deity, is therefore ſo far from 
being demonſtrable, that it is an utter Impoſ- 
fibiliry. Thus I think it appears, that who- 
ever undertakes to demonſtrate Morality by 
the ſole Principle of Senſe, or Sentiment, is ſo 
far from being able to ſucceed, that he has no 
2 to ſtand upon, no Place to ſet his 

oor. f ä 

If Morality was founded on Inſtincts, we 
could no more demonſtrate the intrinſick Pre- 
ferableneſs of one Action to another, than that 
of one Colour to another. Every Agent would 
know, or to ſpeak more properly, would be 
ſenſible, which Actions pleaſed him, and 
which diſpleaſed him; but in themſelves, 
they would be all equally valuable, or rather 
equally worthleſs. 


= 2 But 
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But kre not thoſe Actions right and fr, 
which conduce to the End pro 

the Agent? In this Reſpect I allow they 
are. But this is only a relative, extrinſick 
ReFitude. The procuring of a rich Per- 
Furne, or a fine Proſpect, is right and rea- 
ſonable in the ſame Senſe. Certainly no- 
thing of this kind can deſerve the Name 
of Moral Rectitude. 

Actions relatively right, that is, condu- 
cing to ſome End of the Agent, may not 
only want Moral, but even Natural Rectitude. 
Thus when with ſome View of private 
Intereſt, a Mechanict departs from the 
Truth and Regulariry of Workmanſhip ; 
or an Architeft tranſgreſſes the Rules of 
Order and Proporcion, however their Ac- 
tions may 'conduce to the propoſed End, 
they are neither right according to Art, nor 
Nature. Whatever they may be in a rela- 
tive Senſe, they are abſolutely and intrinfi- 
cally wrüng. Works of Art are more or leſs 
perfect in Proportion to their Conformity to 
| Truth. And this Conformity to Truth, when 
carried on to Life and Manners, commences 
Moral Rectitude. I need not obſerve, how 
much more important thoſe Actions muſt 
be, which are directed to ſenſible and intel- 
Agent Objects, than thoſe which are directed 
to inanimate ones. The Relations interced- 
ing between Mind and Mind, muſt needs 
be of great Weight and Moment, and that 
Moment be increaſed in Proporttion to the 
4:96) & 1 Dignity 
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Dignity of the Agent and Ohje#, But it 
may not be improper to take Notice, that 
Communication of Natural Good, is by no 
means an eſſential Ingredient of Moral Rec- 
Zifude. = If no Natural End, if the 
Happineſs of no Being whatever could 
fibly be promoted by it, it would ftill be 
the Duty of every intelligent Creature to 
reverence and worſhip the Deity. What is 
it then that makes ſuch an Action reaſona- 
ble in ſuch a Circumſtance? Or upon what 
Account is the Agent obliged to perform 
it? On Account of its inherent, eſſential 
Fitneſs, which cannot be diſregarded with- 
out a groſs Violation of Order and Truth. 
The Supremacy, and infinite Perfection of 
ſuch an Object infinitely heightens that Fit- 
nme, and makes it in the higheſt degree 
rieuſinable, even ſuppoſing no Advantage 
did or could redound from it to any Agent 

Whatever. And hence, I think, it plai 

— that Moral Refiitude, con ſidered 
abſtractedly from all other Views, is it 
ſelf the true and ultimate End of all Ra- 
tional Beings. 


ART. XXII. But you think this | 
is -2 variable Foundation, and rthere- | 
fore diſhonourable to Virtue. I ſce | 
no Reaſon to think fo: Though if = 

| 


it were ſo, this would be no conclu- f 
i: N ſtxe 1 
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five Objection, if no other Founda- 
tion for Virtue could be ſhewn. 


| ANs. I ſhould think this Foundation 


-diſhonourable, whether it were variable or 


no. But variable it muſt be, if it may at 


any time be varied. And I have ſhewn, 


that there. is nothing to hinder ſuch a Va- 


riation, unleſs theſes Inft:ns depend on the 
forementioned D:/pofitron in the Deity, and 
that Di/pofition be ſtrictly neceſſary. Which 
latter Suppoſition is attended with ſuch ab- 
ſurd and ſhocking Conſequences, as render 
It altogether incredible, and indeed impoſ- 
_fible. What is there then to ſecure a Con- 


tinuance of theſe ſuppoſed Inflinfts? ———— 


Were the Will of the Supreme Agent fu 


to be influenced and directed by th 


| Reaſons of Things, then indeed theſe Inſtincts 
might be looked upon as ſtable and ſecure ; 


or at leaſt they would certainly be never 
varied or removed, while the Reaſons for 


the Continuance laſted. But that is not ſup- 


poſed, nor allowed; and indeed if it were, 
it would be wholly needleſs to ſeek for any 


other Foundation for Virtue. It follows 
therefore, that theſe Inſtinds muſt needs be 
variable, as depending ſolely on undirected 
Will and Pleaſure. | 


But it may deſerve to be conſidered, \ he- 
ther they be not alſo variable in another Re- 


ſpect. Tho' all Men be naturally endued 


with 


4 
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with ſome Degrees of Humanity and Benevo- 
lence; yet through a corrupt Education, and 
vicious Habits, may not thoſe Sentiments be 
in a great meaſure effaced, and even contra- 
ry ones  imbibed? May not Compaſſion be 
turned into Cruelty, Benevolence into Barba- 
rity, Human Affections into Brutal ones. If 
we examine the Conduct of ſuch Men-Mon- 
ſters as Nero, and Caligula, what Remains, 
what Traces ſhall we find either of Natural 
Affection, or the Moral Senſe? | 

According to my Principle, (which I only 
call mine becauſe I have embraced and de- 
fended it) the Foundation of Virtue ever re- 
mains firm and unſhaken, whatever Mens 
Conduct or Practices may be. The Reaſons 
and Relations of Things are eſſential and un- 
alterable. Moral Rectitude therefore muſt be 
perpetually the ſame, if grounded thereon. 
But if Natural Inſtincts be its only Support, 
and Men have it in their Power to get rid 
of ſuch Inſtincts; whenever this is done, it 
may be ſaid in reſpe& to thoſe Men, that 
Virtue is not only broken down, bur its very 
Foundations overturned, 


But tho the Reaſons of Things be unchange- 
able, yet is not our Faculty of Reaſon capable 
of being changed and corrupted? May not 
our Underſtandings be vitiated, and our 
Judgments diſtorted ? Doubtleſs they may, 
in ſome meaſure. But while a Man is compos 
mentis, his Reaſon can never be deſtroyed, or 
its Perceptions inverted, In ſpite of all his 


Arts 
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Arts and Evaſions, 2 vicious Man muſt be 
forced, in many Caſes, to pereeive Things to 
de, not as he would have them, bur as they 
really are. However he may have hardened 
his Heart, or loſt his Feeling, he can never 


Riede blind his Judgment, or extinguiſh the 
of his 2 . 'Tho' we ſuppoſe 


kim entirely diveſted of Compaſſion , and 
— up to ſuch a Pitch of Ferceneis and 

ity, as to be greatly delighted with 
cruel Actions, yet it will not always be in his 
Power to make ſuch Actions appear right, 
and reaſonable, even to himſelf. Truth will 
ſometimes break in upon his Mind, whatever 
Care he may take to guard a gainſt i it, — In 
ſhort, ler a Man be never FAA pro _ — this 
Rational Principle , tho it may 
weakened in him, can never be bo Fara 
However its Fruits are blaſted, or its Branches 
withered, ſtill it lives, and cannot be quite 
killed. But in all Appearance, a Virtue, 
merely inſtindie, may be plucked up by 
whe very Roots. 


ART. XXIII. But 1 think this 
Foundation of Virtue very honourable. 
For theſe Moral Sentiments ſeera to be 
the univerſal Taſte of Nature, and not 
only yours or mine. All Signs of the 


Contrary manifeſtly ariſe from the Diſ- 
* of Nature. 


ANs. 


* 
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As. Such a Foundation of Virtue ſeems WV 


to me diſbonourable, becauſe it takes away the 
Merit of virtuous Actions. For how can any 
Action be meritorious, to which the Agent 
is determined by the Force of a mere Im- 
pulſe? By ſuch a Weight the Mind is drawn, 
as it were, mechanically; and as far as that 
is the Caſe, I can ſee no more Moral Worth 
in the Actions thereby produced, than in the 
Movements of a Clock, or the Vibrations of 
a Pendulum. Beſides, Reaſon is hereby 
placed in Subordination to inferior Powers 
and Principles; and ſuch as Brutes them- 
ſelves are poſſeſſed of. Nor is any other Em- 
ployment allotted it, than that of being mi- 
niſterial to Inſtind, and contriving Means for 
the gratifying of a Natural Inclination. 
——- The Unverſality of a Moral Affection, 
and a Moral Senſe, does not remove the Im- 


putation we are ſpeaking of. Hunger and 
Thirſt are univerſal Inſtincts; but however 


ſuitable they may be to our preſent Condi- 
tion, they are never reckoned honourable to 
Human Nature. Undoubtedly Men may 
contract ſuch Diſpoſitions and Habits as are 


contrary to Nature; and in reſpect of the pre- 


ſent Conſtitution of Mankind, ſuch Diſpoſi- 


tions may be called Diſorders. But in ſtrict- : 


neſs, if there be real Order in Things and 
Actions, there can be no real Diſorder. How- 


ever, if Virtue be founded on Inſtindt, and 


according to the foregoing Suppoſition, this 
Inſtinct may poſſibly * worn out, and a con- 
ä trary 


: 
g 
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trary Affection acquired; in this Caſe the 
Agent has changed his End, and thoſe Actions 
muſt be reputed reaſonable which conduce to 
this new End. He till acts conformably to 
a prevailing Sentiment, and 33 the Bias 


of his corrupt Nature; and if Reaſon and 
Moral Rectitude be thrown out of the 


Queſtion, who can convict him of doing 
wrong? | 


ART. XXIV. The Works of the 
Creation give us great Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the Attributes of God are 
agreeable to theſe Sentiments. If ſo, 
theſe Sentiments are eternal and un- 


changeable. 


As. I have been obliged to anticipate 
this Article; and therefore ſhall not need to 
_ anſwer it at Large. The Works of the Crea- 
tion do indeed plainly diſcover to us the in- 
finite Goodneſs of the Creator. But this 
Goodneſs is, I humbly preſume, grounded on 
. Reaſon and Moral Fitneſs, and upon that very 
Account is eternal and unchangeable. It could 
not be ſo upon any other Suppoſition, ex- 
cepting that of abſolute Neceſſity ; which, as 
I before obſerved, is utterly inconſiſtent with 
Moral Perfection. What Idea can we have 
of any Goodneſs, but that which is free? Or 
of any Bounty, but that which is wied and 


deſigned? 
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deſigned? We receive great Advantages from 
the Sun and Moon; but can they therefore be 
properly called our Bengfactors? Or are they, 
in any Degree, meritorious upon that Ac- 
count? Suppoſing them intelligent, there 

would be nothing laudable, nothing Praiſe- 
worthy in their Communications of Light; 
if that Light were only a neceſſary Emana- 
tion. And the ſame may be ſaid of the di- 
vine Benignity, which overflows the World, 
and fills the whole Univerſe. If it were not 
in God's Power to withhold his Gifts, they 
would not really be Gifts; and however good 
they might be in a natural Senſe, it would 
be impoſſible to underſtand how the Author 
of them could be accounted good in a Moral 
Senſe. In ſhort, to ſuppoſe any Moral Acti- 
ons neceſſary, is to make a contradictory Sup- 
poſition. For if they were neceſſary, they 


could not be Actions; much leſs Moral 
ones, 


ART. XXV. It is no Objection to 
ſay, that no Reaſon can be given for 
the Preference of - theſe Sentiments to 
contrary ones. For the Choice of 
Ends is no way a matter of Reaſon. 
But I think this Objection may be very, 
well retorted. For without ſuppoſing 

ſuch a Sentiment, I can find no Rea- 

1 2 ſon 
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bn for ever preferring one Actioti to 
another. 


AN s. Ends are either Ultimate, or Subor- 
dinate. Ultimate Ends determine themſelves, 
as being neceſſarily approved. The ultimate 
End of the Deity in all his Acts of Creation 
and Providence, I humbly ſuppoſe to be 
Moral Good. Every Thing is to be referred 
to this, and reſolved into it. Why did he 
at firſt produce the Univerſe? Why does he 
{till preſerve and cheriſh it? Why repleniſh it 
continually with Variety of Good ? Becauſe 
he ſees it to be abſolutely right and f ſo to 
do. Or in other Words, becauſe the pureſt 
and moſt perfect Reaſon directs him to it. 
Though therefore Reaſon, or Intelligence, con- 
fidered as an Attribute, do not make this 
End; yet it diſcovers it to be, what it really 
is in it ſelf, an abſolute, eſſential, and neceſſa- 
ry Good; and by Conſequence, the true ulti- 
mate End not only of the ſupreme Being, 
but of every Moral Agent. We are ſo 
immerſed in the Enjoyments and Deſires of 
Natural Good, that the Ideas of Pleaſure and 
Profit are continually obtruding themſelves 
upon us; even in thoſe Enquiries where they 
have no Concern. It ſeems evident to me 
that making Pleaſure of any Kind the End 
of a Moral Agent, is as abſurd, as making 
Truth or Virtue the End of a. ſenfible Agent. 
What a Moral Agent primarily propoſes, is 
to act reaſonably; let the Conſequence be as 
122 it 
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it may. If it be asked, why a Moral Agent 
propoſes to act reaſonably ; then I ask, — a 
ly? 


ble Agent propoſes to act pleafur 
Our Faculty of Reaſon does not conſtitute the 
one a Good; but perceives it to be ſuch. 
Our Faculties of Senſe do not conſtitute the 
ether a Good; but find and feel it to be 
ſuch. The one is good, merely becauſe it is 
grateful; the other is good and amiable in 
its own Natute, antecedently to all Events 
or rations. 

As to ſubordinate Ends, and particular Ob- 
jects of natural Affection, though theſe like- 
wiſe are not determinable by our Reaſon, yet 
it does by no means follow, that there was 
originally no Reaſon or Ground for any Pre- 
ference among them. It was in the Crea- 
tor's Power, as it became his infinite Wiſ- 
dom, to determine and appoint for all his 
Creatures ſuch Ends, Objects, and QM Fections 
as would be moſt coducive to the Order and 
Harmony, the Welfare and Perfection of the 
whole. Theſe Affection are no otherwiſe 
dependent on our Regen than as it may 
repreſent to us, that they ought to be regu- 
lated and reſtrained, when they grow exor- 
bitant; and likewiſe ſuggeſt to us propet 
Means for effecting it. —— If by the Choice 
of Ends, be meant any Thing more than 
the Approbation of them; then it belongs 
not to our perceptive Faculties, but the 
Will, which very often reje&ts what thoſe 
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' Though «without ſuppoſing Sentiment, no 
Reaſon can be given for the Preference of one 
of theſe Objects before another, or the Pur- 
ſuit of any of them; yet in reſpect of Moral 
Actions, I apprehend the Caſe to be widely 
different. We prefer one Action before ano- 
ther, becauſe we perceive it to be intrinſical- 
ly better. Moral Goodneſs derives not its 
Worth from any Sentiments, or any Facul- 
ties; but is neceſſarily approved and admired 
by all Beings that are capable of underſtand- 
ing it. It does indeed promote many natu- 
ral Ends in the higheſt and moſt effectual 
Manner; but this is not its only Excellence, 
nor even its chief Perfection. Virtue is it 
ſelf, and in its own Nature, of all Objects, 
the nobleſt, over all Ends, ſupreme. 


ART. XXVI. To ſay that Reaſon 
is the ſupreme Faculty, ought to be no 
Objection to this Scheme, if we can 
prove it to be the only reaſonable one. 
Nor does it enter into the Queſtion, 
which is the nobler Faculty; but which 
is the Faculty that can ſerve as a Foun- 
dation for Virtue, and which not. 


AN s. If this Scheme be the only reaſona- 
ble one, or more reaſonable than the other ; 
it will and ought to prevail, whatever Objec- 
tions may lie againſt it. I have endeavoured 

to 
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to ſhew, that this is not the Caſe, —— Whe- 
ther Reaſon, or the ſuppoſed Moral Senſe, be 
the nobler Faculty, is not indeed directly the 
Queſtion before us. But the Reſolution of 
the main Queſtion ſeems, in ſome Meaſure, 
to depend upon it. For if Reaſon be our 
chief Faculty, and Virtue the higheſt Perfec- 
tion of which we are capable; it follows, 
with great Probability, that they belong to 
each other. Such a Concluſion is agreeable 
to the Order of Nature; as it is ſtrongly 
enforced by other Conſiderations already in- 
liſted -on. —— Properly ſpeaking, it is not 
our Faculty of Reaſon, but Reaſon objectively 
conſidered, that is the Foundation of Morality. 
Thoſe Reaſons and Relations of Things, which 
neceſſarily flow from the Natures and Cir- 
cumſtances of Agents and Objects. This 
appears to me not only a ſufficient Founda- 
tion for Virtue, but the fitteſt and firmeſt 
that can poſſibly be conceived. 


AR r. XXVII. I do not know 
why we ſhould prefer the Faculty of 
Reaſon to the Faculty of Sentiment. 
Neither of them depend upon our (elves, 
but are the Gift of God, and Nature. 
And I think, of the two, Reaſon is the 
more variable. 
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Ans. It ſeems to me, that Regſon is as 
much ſuperior to Inſtindt, as a Man is to a 


Brute. The inſtindtive Operations of ſome 
Brutes are very wonderful, and perhaps ex- p 
.ceed the fineſt Productions of — Art. b 
Nevertheleſs Reaſom gives Men ſo many, and 5 
ſuch manifeſt Advantages, that it is needleſs \ 
to inſiſt on them. It is very true, that 1 
our (Reaſon is the Gift of God : So are like- ; 
wiſe our external Senſes. But it does not fol- 
low from hence, that they are of equal Va- < 
lue and Dignity with our Underftandings. \ 
| 
( 
[ 
1 
l 
( 
| 
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However variable or defective our Facul- 

y of Reaſon may be, the Reaſons and Rela- 
tions o Things can never change. Moral Rec- 
titude therefore is perpetually, and invaria- 
-bly the fame, whatever Miſtakes we may 
happen to commit about it. Our fallible Un- , 
1 ndings may err in the Purſuit of any 
Seience; but Truth is not to be ſhaken, or 
any way affected by our Miſapprehenſions. 

It is granted, that human Virtue, con- 
ſidered merely as Moral, cannot riſe higher 
than human Reaſon: Since we cannot act to 
greater Perfection than we are able to think. 
All chat follows from hence is, that our Adi 
ons may be ſometimes unavoidably erroneous, .. 
as well as our Judgments. And whether we 
have, or have not, the Sentiments here ſup- 
-poſed, Experience informs us, that we are 
often forced to commit both ſpeculative and 
practical Miſtakes. 
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ART. XXVII. You ſay, Reaſon 
alone can juſtify the Choice of a Moral 
Agent; who is no further Praiſe-worthy, 
than as he alls in Conformity thereto, 
You fay likewiſe,. that inſfindtive Good- 


meſs is the Creator's Goodneſs. What is 


more or leſs Praiſe-worthy in the Exer- 
cile of one Faculty above another, is 
very difficult to determine. I ſuppoſe 
that all our Faculties come equally from 
God. And whatever I act voluntarily, 
that is, by an Exertion of the Will; 
is, I chink, as properly my own Action, 
as any Action can poſſibly be. Fort 
the reſt, my reaſon is altogether in- 
dependent of my Choice; as my Sen- 
timents, or any fort of Inſtinct can 


be. 7 bh 


Ans. It ſeems not poſſible to diſcover 
the true Foundation of Virtue, or the Origi- 
nal of aur 1deas concerning it; without en- 

ming what is, or is not, Pra:ſe-wortby' in 
the Exerciſe of our Facuities, and in the Ex- 
etciſe- of one above another. For whatever 
conſtitutes Moral Actions Prarſe-worthy, con- 
ſtitutes them w1rtwoys:; and whatever en- 
K hances 
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hances their Merit, enhances their Virtue. 
Moral Virtue is Moral Worth, which entirely 
conſiſts in the. Conformity of our Actions to 
Reaſon; that is, to the true Reaſons and Rela- 
tions of Things, where they can be diſcovered, 
and where they cannot, to the Underſtanding 
of the Agent. Our Approbation of Virtue 
is not an arbitrary Deference, a voluntary 
Reſpect paid to it, but is the neceſſary Effect 
of its eſſential Worth. As we are compelled 
to aſſent to whatever appears true, ſo we are 
forced to approve whatever appears right. But 
this Neceſſity is not external. It flows di- 
rectly from the intrinſick Excellence, and 
Self- amiableneſs of the Thing approved. 
But in order to produce a virtuous, or me- 


ritorious Action, what we neceſſarily approve, 


that we muſt freely chuſe. Without a Con- 
formity to Reaſon, no Action can be rigbt; 
without an Exertion of the Will, it could not 
really be an Action. And as Action and Paſ- 
frveneſs are inconſiſtent Ideas, ſo are Paſſive- 
neſs and Merit. For no Man can be ſaid to 
act laudably, who acts not at all. If in any 
Caſe he be partly active, and partly paſſive, 
whatever be produced thereby, nothing is to 
be placed to his Account, but his own Share 
of the Action. As far as he is paſſive, ſo far 
himſelf can pretend to no Praiſe; whatever 
may be due to any co-operating Agent. 

I will not pretend to determine preciſely 
what Share of our inſtinctive Actions belongs 


to us, and what does not: But it ſeems to 
| me 
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me exceeding plain, that our Rational Actions 
are much more our own, than our inſtinctive 
ones, For tho' there be an Exertion of the 
Will in the latter, yet ſo great a Weight, ſo 
ſtrong a Bias is put upon it, that inſtead of 
being inclined, or induced, it may be faid to 
be almoſt driven. When a Man, finding 
himſelf unexpectedly at the Brink of a Pre- 
cipice, ſuddenly ſtarts back, this inſtinctive 
Action cannot certainly be thought as much, 
and as * his own, as the deliberate a- 
voiding of ſuch a Place. Part of it, at leaſt, 
is to be aſcribed to the Strength .of the Im- 
pulſe. And I am not certain whether this be 
ſufficient. It may poſſibly be not the Man's 
Action at all, but the Effect of ſome other 
Cauſe, For tho' neither Ideas, nor inſtindtive 
Principles can act, as being not Subſtances, 
yet the Almighty Author of them, being an 
omnipreſent Subſtance, can ever act, where, 
when, and how he pleaſes. It may therefore 
deſerve to be confidered, whether ſome of 
thoſe inſtinctive Actions which are commonly 
aſcribed to his Creatures, may not more pro- 
perly be aſcribed to the Creator, Whether 
He produce them, or only co-operate in the 
Production of them; it ſeems very evident to 
me, that the Goodneſs of any Actions, conſi- 
dered as inſtinctive, is the Creator's Goodneſs, 
and not the Creature's. 
It is very true, that all our Faculties come 
equally from God. But this does nor prove 
them to be equally valuable. Every thing 
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produced by Him is good in its Kind, But 
the Kinds of 'Things are vaſtly different in 
Value and Perfection. Our Souls and our Bo- 
dies equally came from Him, but yet the for- 
mer are much more excellent than the latter. 
And the ſame Obſervation may be made in 
reſpect of our Senſes, Inſtinctis, and Under- 
ſtandings. | | 
Tho it was not owing to our Choice, that 
we were formed either reaſonable, or ſenſible 
Creatures, yet it depends upon our Choice, 
Whether we will act reaſonably or unreaſon- 
ably, virtuouſly or viciouſly. If it be al- 
ledged, that the Reaſons of Things, or Moral 
Fitneſs may operate on our Minds as forcibl 
as Inſtints; and by Conſequence, equally di- 
miniſh our Liberty, and leſſen the Merit of 
our Moral Actions: I anſwer, That the Caſes 
are widely different. The Reaſons of Things 
are indeed fit to influence the Will in a Moral 
way; otherwiſe they would not be eligible. 
But they do not at all impair, or affect our 

Natural Liberty. For as they have no real 
Efficiency, they cannot poſſibly produce any 
Phyfical Effect, or Alteration in the Mind. 


But, if I miſtake not, every Inſtinct is a Phy- 


fical Principle of Action. In ſome Inſtances 
the Mind may poſſibly be altogether paſſive, 
as I before obſerved. In others perhaps ir 
may partly ad, and partly be ated upon. 
However, in all inſtinctive Caſes, there muſt 
be, at leaſt, a real Tendency, Propenſity, or 
Pre- determination of the Mind, Every — 
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rural or implanted Affection is ſuch a Pre- de- 
termination; — indeed be reſiſted, 
or counteracted; but ir 1s manifeſt, chat the 
reſiſting of ſuch a Principle requires a much 
ſtronger Effort of the Mind, than complying 
with it. 


ART. XXIX. It is true, if we do 
not act rationally, our Actions are not 
juſtifiable, or Praiſe-worthy : But it is 
not the Reaſonableneſs of them that 
makes them ſo. Error is certainly a 
Defect; but that Defect is not always 


criminal. It is not Error, but wilful 
Error, that we condemn. Therefore it 
is not Reaſon, but ſome other Faculty 
that is upon Tryal, when we judge of 
the uſtifiablenels of any Action. 


AN s. By the Reaſonableneſs of an Action, 
may either be meant its Conformity to the 
true Reaſons and Relations of Tbings; or to the 
Underſtanding of the Agent. The Compli- 
ance of the Will with a miſinformed Under- 
ſtanding, juſtifies the Agent, in reſpect of 
that Action. The Compliance of the Will 
with a well-informed Underſtanding, not only 
juſtifies the Agent, but is really in it ſelf a 
right Action. An involuntary Error is cer- 
tainly blameleſs. But tho' it can never be 
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reputed a Crime, it may be, and often is, an 
Incapacity. It may diſable the Agent ſo far, 
as to obſtru& the Rectitude and Perfection of 
his Actions. What is it then that acquits 
and juſtifies an erroneous Agent? The Rea- 
ſonableneſs of his Actions. For tho' they are 
not conformable to the true Reaſons of Things, 
yet they are conformable to his own Reaſon 
and Judgment. And indeed by all the Rea- 
ſon in the World he is to be acquitted, and 
even commended, for following the beſt Light 
that he was able to get. As I know no other 
Faculty, beſides that of Reaſon, that can poſſi- 
bly judge of ſuch a Caſe; ſo I ſee not the leaſt 
Occaſion for introducing or ſuppoſing any 
other. Tho'. the real Relations of Things 
are the true Rule of a Moral Agent; yet 
when that Rule is out of his Reach, Reaſon 
allows and directs him to be governed by ap- 
Parent ones. 


ART. XXX, We pity Error, but 
we condemn Malice. To judge wrong, 
which is purely a Matter of Reaſon, 
we only look upon as a Misfortune: 
but not to hearken to our Jugdments, 
which is a Matter of Sentiment, we 
always take to be a Crime. There- 
fore it is the Intention, and not the 
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Judgment, which conſtitutes the Worth 
of a Moral Action. 


AN s. Tho' a right Judgment contribute 
to the Perfection of Actions, yet that alone is 
not ſufficient to conſtitute them morally good. 
The Rectitude of Actions muſt not only be 
perceived, but intended. And this, I preſume, 
may very well be done without Sentiment. If 
moral Rectitude be ſelf-amiable, and ſelf-eli- 
gible, it muſt be approved; and by Conſe- 
quence, may be intended and purſued with- 
out any other View. And why may not a 
Rational Approbation recommend it to our 
Choice, with, or without a Natural Propen- 
fity? It is granted that a virtuous Intention is 
eſſential to Virtue. This is perfectly agree- 
able to the Rational Scheme; according to 
which, the chief End or Aim of the Agent 
is Virtue it ſelf. But how is it conſiſtent with 
the inſtinfive Scheme; according to which, 
the Agent only follows the Bias of his Na- 
ture, and the Tendencies and Pre-determina- 
tions of his own Mind. Even here the End 
or the Intention is confeſſedly good; bur, as I 
apprehend, the Praiſe of it belongs to the 
Creator, not to the Creature. 


ART. XXXI. If I was obliged to 
determine the Preference between the 
two Faculties of Reaſon and Sentiment, 


[ 8 ] 
L ſhould certainly give it for the latter. 
For 1 look upon it that Sentiment alone 
can juſtify the Choice of a Moral A- 
gent. Sentiment directs the Intention; 


Reaſon only recommends the Manner 


of Purſuit. If we do not act reaſon- 
ably, our Actions are not juſtifiable in 
point of Reaſon: but in point of Mo- 
rality, we are to be ogg] by Sentiment 
as well as Reaſon 3 and the Intention is 
the principal Conſideration. 


As. I have already obſerved, that the 
true Foundation of Virtue is not our Faculty of 
Reaſon, but the intrinſick Reaſons and Rela- 
tions of Things. As to the Faculties here 
compared, the Object of the one is. relative 
and factitious Good; the Object of the other 
is real, eſſential, and abſelute Good. If In- 
ſtint juſtify the Choice of the former, well may 
Reaſen juſtify the Choice of the latter. That 
there is ſuch a thing as a Rational Intention, 
and that it is more laudable than an in/tin#ive 
one, I have endeavoured to ſhew elſewhere. 
That Inſtincts may be ſubſervient to Morality, 
and uſeful to Moral Agents, is not denied: 
But that they are eilential to Virtue, I can 
no way comprehend, Whatever Regard be 
had to the Intention, I only infiſt, that a _ 
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tional one is more worthy than an fectionate 
one. 


ART. XXXII. Sentiment ſhews 
us what to purſue; Reaſon how to pur- 
ſue it. Sentiment makes us what we 
are; Reaſon only ſhews us what we 
are. Or, if you pleaſe, Sentiment 


makes us honeſt, benign, ſubmiſſive 


to Reaſon, (which Reaſon alone can- 
not do) Lovers of Honour, and Know- 
ledge, and excites us to great Attempts. 
Reaſon can only make us more know- 
ing, but without the other can never 
make us wiſe. In all theſe Conſide- 
rations, I think Sentiment is both an- 
tecedent and preferable to Reaſon. | 


ANs. Reaſon both ſhews us what to pur- 


fue, and how to Purſue it. It not only ſhews 


us what we are, but, in a great meaſure, 
makes us what we are, and diſtinguiſhes us 
from inferior Creatures. Reaſon recommends 
to us Honeſty, Benignity, Submiſſiveneſs to Rea- 
ſon, and every other Virrue. Ir applauds us 
whenever we act conformably thereto, and 
condemns every Violation of them. It is 

this Faculty alone, that we diſcover the In- 
trinſick Value, and Excellence of Truth; and 
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that we are capable of the Knowledge of it. 
If it be owing to Sentiment that we are Lovers 


of Honour, it is only a reaſonable Conduct 
that can make us wrthy of it. If Sentiment 
ſpur us on to great Attempts, Reaſon directs 
and exhorts to the ſame; and the more Rea- 


en is concerned and conſulted in them, the 


greater and better they are. Reaſon not only 
leads to Knowledge, but Viſdom; and upon 
all Occaſions, the more we hearken to Rea- 
ſen, the wiſer” we are. Sentiment is indeed 
antecedent to Reafon ; and fo is Infancy to 
Manhood. But Priority is one Thing, and 


Preference another. In ſhort, acting accord- 


ing to Inſtinct, may be looked upon as the 
Infant State of Virtue; but 0a e 
ing to Reaſon, its Maturity and Perfection. 


ART. XXXIII. I do not ſee that 


the abſolute Fitneſs, inherent Goodneſs, 
and Self-worth of Virtue. For what- 
ever is meant by thoſe Expreſſions, muſt 
be the Object of Sentiment, and not of 
Reaſon. Reaſon can only judge of re- 
lative Worth and Goodnefs, and Fitneſs 
relatively to ſome End. To ſhew why 
a, Thing is abſolutely fit, is to ſhew that 
it is not abſolutely fit, but fit for ſome 
external Reaſon. 5 


AN 8s. 
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ANs. If this Doctrine repreſent Virtue 
as a Good merely relative, and factitious; it 
does more than derogate from its abſolute and 
eſſential Goodneſs. And according to my Ap- 
Ee this muſt be the Caſe, if Virtue 
an Object of Sentiment, and nat of Reaſon. 
The only Faculty by which we do or can 
perceive the abſolute Fitneſs and inherent Good- 
ne of Virtue, is, 1 preſume, that which we. 


call Reaſon or Intelligence. For it is by this 


Faculry only chat we are capable of compa- 
ring Ideas, and finding out their Eſſential 
Agreements and Diſagreements. Properly 
ſpeaking, no Senſe is capable of perceivin 
any other Agreement, than that of the Ob- 
with it ſelf, I am not able to diſtinguiſh 
theſe Faculties any otherwiſe; and without 
this Diſtinction the Words Under/tanding and 
Sen/e ſeem to me to have no determinate 
Meaning. Senfible Good is made ſuch, and 
depends entirely on the Will of the Creator. 
Intellectual Good is unmade, as neceſſarily flow- 
ing from the PerfeQions of the Divine Na- 
ture. As to the Relative Fitneſs, here men- 
tioned, of Means to ſome End; that indeed is 
no Object of Senſe. Reafon only can diſco- 
ver it, and judge of it, But is this the ut- 
moſt Extent of Reaſon's Province? Does it 
not alſo take in abſolute Fitne? If there be 
any Self-worth in Virtue, I have no Idea of 
any Faculty, but that of Reaſen or Inteili- 
: 9 gence, 
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gence, by which it can poſſibly be per- 
ceived. Of abſolute Fitneſs, no Reaſon 
can be aſſigned but Necefity. Becauſe Vir- 
rue is founded on neceſſary Truth, therefore 
it is neceſſarily right and fit. But this is an 
internal not an external Reaſon. 


ART. XXXIV. I think it ought 


not to be objected, that this Scheme 
may allow ſome Degree of Virtue to 


Brutes; ſince I ſee no Abſurdity in ſuch 
a Suppoſition. 


AN s. If the true Idea of Virtue be that 
of acting conformably to Inſtinct; this Suppo- 
ſition, — as it is, ſeems unavoidable. 
But if this Suppoſition be improbable and 
abſurd; from thence it will follow, that ſuch 
an Idea of Virtue ought to be rejected. 
Now beſides that this Suppoſition ſeems to 
derogate very much both from the Dignity 
of Virtue, and of human Nature; I might 
produce ſeveral Conſiderations to ſhew the 
Abſurdity of it. But as this would engage 
me in a long and unneceſſary Digreſſion, I 
ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving at pre- 
ſent, that ſuch an Opinion contradicts the 


general R of Mankind. How- 
ever Men have differed in their Ideas con- 


cerning Brutes, I think they have been una- 
nimous in denying them any Moral Capaci- 
ties. 


L851 
ties. Aliquid fimile virtutis, as Cicero * ex- 
reſſes it, is the utmoſt Allowance that 1 
— ever met with. I know no Author 
more liberal in his Conceſſions to Brutes, 
than Mr. Locke. Yet he never ſuppoſes 
them to be Moral Agents. The Author of 
the Chara@eriſticks ſpeaks of them as being 
Good; that is, regular, and well-affef1oned 


according to their Kinds; but never calls 


them virtuous. Nay, he guards againſt ſuch 
an Opinion; and expreſly tells F us, that 
Virtue or Merit is allowed to Man only. I 
ſhall only add, that a ſtronger Prejudice can- 
not well lie againft any Scheme or Doctrine, 


than its being chargeable with ſuch a Conſe- 


quence, as that of Brutes being capable of 
Virtue. And indeed if Virtue were not 
ſomething above their Capacities, I queſtion 
whether any Man would think it worth his 
Time and Pains to diſpute about it. I mean 
in a Moral Way. For that thoſe Creatures 

afford very curious and wonderful Entertain- 
ment to the Naturaliſt, is not to be de- 


nied, 

Ax r. XXXV. You argue, that if 
Virtue conſiſt in kind Affections, then 
the ſtronger thoſe Affections are, the 


— 


* De Finibus. Lib. V. Cap, xiv, 
+ Vol. II. Page 28. a 


greater 
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greater the Virtue; which I think does 
not hold. I do nor think Virtue con- 
fiſts in Affections, but in acting ratio- 
nally; which cannot be done, in my 
Opinion, without going upon the Prin- 
ciple of Sentiment. If any of our AF- 
fections are carried to a more than na- 


tural Height; ſo as to diſappoint them- 


ſelves, or interrupt the Satisfaction of 


other Affections, which are perhaps as 
ſtrongly grafted in our Nature, and 
claim an equal Regard; they can cer- 
tainly exceed the Bounds of Virtue. 
Otherwiſe I do not fee why it may not 
be owned, that the ſtronger the Aﬀe- 
ion, the greater the Virtue. | 


Ans. How Virtue can conſiſt in acting ra- 
tronally, and yet be impracticable w:thout 
Sentiment, ſeems. very difficult to compre- 
hend. A Principle of Reaſon, and a Princi- 
ple of Inftin#, appear to me as diſtinQ, as 
any two Principles can be. 4 Man- 
kind have both, yet chey might have had 


either without the other. We ſee many ir- 


rational Creatures abounding in Affections and 
Inſtindts. And probably there are many 
Creatures, of an Order ſuperior to Man, poſ- 
ſeſſed of much higher Degrees of 7 * 

with- 


* 


1371 

without any * Inftinffs at all. And indeed 
it ſeems to me very manifeſt, that the more 
perfect any Creature is, the leſs occaſion he 
has for theſe implanted Propenſities and Pre- 

determinations. | 
Our Reaſon was not given us to aſſiſt and 
ſupport our Inſtincts; but theſe Inſtincts were 
planted in us as Auxiliaries to our Reaſon; 
to facilitate our reaſonable Undertakings, and 
quicken us in the Execution of its Orders. 
It. muſt indeed be confeffed, that our In- 
ſtints, while they are kept within the 
Bounds and the Order of Nature, are of 
great Service to ſuch frail Creatures as Men. 
They both point out the Road to Virtue, 
and urge us into it. Ir deſerves likewiſe to 
be conſidered, how our Moral Inſtincts coun- 
terbalance the groſſer ones of Senſe, and our 
public Affections our private ones. They 
are good Arguments therefore of the Crea- 
tors Wifdom and Goodneſs; but in reſpect 
of us, they can be nothing more than Helps 
and Incentives to Virtue. —— [nftmm# and 
Reaſon, though united in our Minds, are ſe- 
parated in thoſe of other Creatures, as I be- 
fore obſerved. As to Brutes, I can make no 
doubt of their being ꝝnintelligent; and yet 
ve find Inſtincts prevailing among them in 
great Variety, and full Force, —— What is 
merely effected by Inſtinct, cannot, I think, 


* 


Aſſe ions doubtleſs they have, though not inſlinctive ones. 
I mean ſach as are raiſed in them by e t worthy Objects. 


be in any Degr 
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ee meritorious... For ſuppo- 
ſing ſome Concurrence of the Vill, yet if 

Reaſon be unconcerned, and out of the Caſe, 
what avails a blind, and almoſt extorted Vo- 
lition? There can be no more Worth in ſuch 
an Action, than in the Obedience of a Horſe 
ro the Spurt. « 

We may indeed purſue an Inſtinct in Con- 
formity to Reaſon. We may infer from our 
having ſuch an Inſtinct, that it is the Will of 
the Creator we ſhould obſerve its Motions. 
And if, upon this Account, we comply with 
it, we act both rationally and religiouſly. 
Religion being ultimately founded on the 
moſt perfect Reaſon, can never poſſibly inter- 
fere with Moral Virtue, but muſt be always 
coincident with it. Nevertheleſs, their im- 


mediate. Ground and Rule being different, 


they muſt be diſtin& Ideas; and ſhould not 
therefore be confounded, as I before took 
Notice. But to return; however Acti- 
ons may be mixed, or compounded, as flow- 
ing from the united Principles of Reaſon and 
Inſtinct; I cannot but ſuppoſe, that the 
Worth of ſuch Actions is in Proportion to, 


the ſhare of Influence which Reaſon has in 


the Production of them. The Force of the 
Natural Impulſe, whatever it amounted” to 
muſt, I think, be ſubſtrated in the Eſti- 
mate. Let us compare two Actions, in 
which the Predominance of each Principle 
may be ſuppoſed very great, in order to con- 

ceive 
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ceive more eaſily and clearly wherein Moral 
Merit conſiſts. | | 

A fond Mother ſees her only Child fall in- 
to a River; and in the Tranſports of her 
Fear, Grief, and Tenderneſs, leaps in to ſave 
it. A brave, Soldier, without any Offence 
given, is publickly challenged to a Duel; 
Which in ſpite of many vile Reproaches, In- 
ſults, and Outrages, he conſcientiouſly and 
reſolutely refuſes. Can any one be at a loſs 
to determine, which of theſe Actions is more 
meritorious? The former is very natural, 
and therefore appears very amiable. Com- 
paſſion too pleads in Behalf of the Parent, as 
well as her Sex. And the immediate Hazard 
of Life weighs much in her Favour. But 
notwithſtanding theſe Conſiderations, the 
Virtue and Moral Merit of the two Actions 
will bear no Compariſon. Or, ſet the 
Difference of theſe two Principles in a ſtron- 
ger Light; let us compare any Inſtance of 
Natural Affection, with the Return of Regu- 
lus to Carthage, An Action ſo Heroically 
virtuous ; that, perhaps upon that very Ac- 
count, the Truth of it 45 been called in 
Queſtion; or at leaſt, diſadvantageous Con- 
ſtructions put upon it. What affe&onate 
Conduct ever raiſed ſuch a Character, or 
made ſuch a Figure in Hiſtory, as this ſingle 
Inſtance of ſevere Virtue? | | 
But how does ating rationally preſuppoſe, 
or infer, the Principle of Sentiment? Is no- 
thing Good, nothing Eligible, but what Na- 

M ture 
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ture has recommended and pointed out? 
Can we approve no Object 3 5 a natural 
Pre- engagement of our Minds? It is never 
pretended that our Aſſent to Trutb, or Ac- 
juieſcence in it, is owing to any Inſtinci. 
Why then muſt we have Recourſe ro ſuch a 
Principle for the Approbation of Moral Rec- 
titude, which is a Branch of Truth? The 
Relations and Reaſons of things cannot de- 
pend upon Inſtincts. Theſe cannot therefore 
be bees, either to make us judge truly, or 
act rationally. | 

All Moraliſts are agreed that we ought to 
follow Nature ; but the Queſtion is, how we 
are to follow it. Doubtleſs we ought prima- 
rily and principally to regard our Reaſon ; be- 
cauſe it is our governing Principle, our ſu- 
preme Guide. All the other Principles in 
our Nature ate placed in Subordination and 
Subjection to this. As an Army is to move 

and act in Obedience to its General, and by 
his Direction; ſo ought all the Powers of our 
Minds to be ſubject to Reaſon. We may in- 
deed be directed by our inferior Principles, if 
Reaſon either approves, or does not gainſay. 
But to repreſent Reaſon as ſubordinate and 
ſubſervient to Affection, ſeems to me to be 
inverting the Order of our Minds, and turn- 
ing human Nature upſide down. 

When natural Affections riſe too high, I 
preſume they are reducible by Reaſon. Rea- 
fon will inform a too affectionate and indul- 
gent Parent, of the ill Conſequences of ſuch 

an 


* 
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an Exceſs; and he may thereby be prevailed 
upon to check, and ſometimes counteract 
the Violence of his Affection. And if a 


Man's Affections, when immoderate, may be 
y 


reſtrained by Reaſon, why may not the ſame 
Principle be equally uſeful in a contrary Caſe? 
I mean, why may not Reaſon ſupply the De- 


ficiencies of Affection, when it is too weak; 


as well as curb its Extravagances, when it 


grows too ſtrong? And if ſo why might it 


not influence the Man, and direct his Acti- 
ons, ſuppoſing he had no ſuch Affections at 
all? For it he can act rationally in thoſe Ca- 
ſes where Inſtinct is deficient, or ineffectual; 
I cannot imagine what ſhould hinder him 
from acting rationally, ſuppoſing him quite 


void of ſuch an Inſtinct. If this be admit- 
ted, it follows from hence, that Virtue con- 


ſiſts not in acting conformably to Inſtinct, but 


iy Reaſon. 


ART. XXXVI. I intirely agree 
with you, that Approbation it ſelf is a 
ſufficient Ground for the Action of a 
Rational Agent. For it ſeems ro me, 
that the Purſuit of no End can be rea- 
ſonable without it; ſince Reaſon can- 
not in the Nature of Thing, be it ſelf 
a Recommendation of any End. And 
| er TP mY 
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this Approbation, as you ſay, mult be 
founded in Neceſſity. 

As. When Reaſon is ſaid to recommend 
to us Moral Rectitude; no more is meant by 
it, than that we diſcover, or perceive by that 
Faculty, the Excellence of this Object. In 
Reality the Object recommends it ſelf. Nor 
can any thing be wanting, in order to 4 
prove it, and that neceſſarily, beſides a Fa- 
culty or Power of perceiving it. And this Fa- 
culty muſt be what we call Rea/on or Intel- 
ligence ; ſince it is by this that we perceive all 
Kinds of Truth ; and Truth is its proper and 
peculiar Object. Pleaſure is neceſſarily 
— by ſenſible Agents, as ſoon as it is 
felt, Virtue is neceſſarily approved by Ma- 
ral Agents, as ſoon as it is underſtood. Rea- 
ſon has nothing to do in the former Caſe, 
nor Senſe in the latter. As Senſe is ſuppoſed 
to be the ſole Judge of Pleaſure, ſo Reaſon 
| 2 ntelligence is the ſole Judge of Resti- 
Fuge. © 


ART. XXXVII. Since I have de- 
fined a Sentiment to be that Faculty of 
the Mind by which we approve of any 
Thing merely for its own Sake, what- 
ever it is that we thus approve, or is 
thus the Object of our Sentiment, muſt 
be an End. I am not of their Opinion, 
KS 40% \ « FS" =” a who 
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who look upon natural Good, or Plea- 
ſure, as the only End; and that the 
neat Amount of Pleaſure, is what only 
deſerves the Name of Happineſs. For 
I think there are ſeveral other Objects of 
our Deſires, that claim an equal Title 
to that Name. 


AN s. As the olny ultimate End of a 
Moral Agent is Refitude; ſo the only ulti- 
mate End of a ſenfible Agent is Pleaſure. In 
Reference to the former, every particular 
2 Action is approved and performed. In 

eference to the latter, every particular Ob- 
ject of natural Good is approved and purſued, 
AN o particular Object of Senſe is approved 
or purſued with any other View, or upon 
any other Account, than that of Pleaſure, 
or Gratiſication; immediately, or ultimately. 
The Mind is indeed predetermined and pre- 
attached to ſuch Objects, by what I call an 
inſtinctive Principle. But whenever it pro- 
poſes an End, that End is Pleaſure; or the 


Removal of Pain, between which it is need- 


leſs to diſtinguiſh. An Infant is determined 
to the Breaſt; and ſearches for it, before it is 
capable of knowing why. But as ſoon as it 
has taſted Pleaſure, and is capable of propo- 
ſing it as an End; it applies to the Object 
with that View. An Obje# therefore may 


be purſued either inſtinctively, and blindly ; 
i, 9 "0 or . 
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of conſciouſly, 'and with an Intention. And 
this Intention or End is not ſtrictly ſpeaking 
the Object, but the . Pleaſure reſulting from 
It. 

An End is properly that, for the fake of 
which any Object is purſued. If the true im- 
mediate End of Eating be Health, yet the 
ultimate End is Pleaſure, or Self-enjoyment, 
Thus Frod, the Object, is no End at all; 
Health is the ſubordinate End, and Pleaſure 
the ultimate. Whether any ſubordinate End 
intervene. or not; I know of no Object that 
is purſued by /enfible Agents for its own Sake, 
Pleaſure is always intended, either immedi- 
ately, or ultimately; except in thoſe Caſes 
where the Agent acts irrationally, and at 


Random. And in 'thoſe Caſes there can be 


no End at all. 2 
I have already obſerved, that however 
our Minds may be inſtinctively determined, 


or prediſpoſed to certain Objefs;" yet if we 


found no Pleaſure, nor Tendency to Plea- 
ſure, in the Purſuit of them; as /en/ible 
Agents, we ſhould certainly reſiſt ſuch In- 
ſtincts, and endeavour to diſengage our ſelves 
from them as ſoon as poſſible. If a Man 
found no Pleaſure in Harmony, he would 
neither give himſelf the Trouble to practiſe, 
nor hear a Leſſon of -Mufick. The only Rea- 
ſon why he does either, is the Pleaſure he 
— in it; which by Conſequence is his ſolo 


Happi- 
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Happineſs, I think, can only ſignify the 1% 
Sum total of any Man's Pleaſures; Pains be- 0 
ing deducted. If Pleaſure only denoted the 
Gratifications of our external Senſes; then 4} 
indeed it would only ſignify a Part, the low- | | 
eſt and meaneſt Part of human Happineſs. 

But fince it includes, as I ſuppoſe, * pu- F 
reſt and moſt perfect Senſations, and compre- } 
hends every Gratification of the Mind; I 
know not how to diſtinguiſh Pleaſure in ge- 
neral from Happineſs. According to my 
Ideas, every Man is happy, in Proportion to 
the Quantity and Quality of his Pleaſures. 
I mean clear Pleaſures, or thoſe which are : 
above the Balance of his Pains. And this, } 
I ſuppoſe, is what is here meant by the neaf 
Amount of Pleaſure. —— The Happineſs of 
ſuch a Creature as Man, may conſiſt of a 
d. $14 great Variety of particular Pleaſures; but 
| ſuppoſing the Abſence of Pain, how it can 
have any other Ingredients, I am not able to 
conceive. No Objects can contribute to our 
Happineſs, otherwiſe than by affording us 
Pleaſure, in Poſſeſſion or Proſpect. 


ART. XXXVIII. By what I can 
_|, Ccolle& from Experience, and the Obſer- 
vation of Human Nature, every thin 
that we purſue or defire, ſeems reducible 
to the ſix following Objects; which, as 
they are intirely duſtinct one from ano- 


ther, 
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ther, and each of them _— pur- upo 
ſued merely for their own fakes, with- fpec 
|, out any further View, may juſtly be * 
| looked upon as the immediate Ends P * 
of our internal Sentiments. Theſe are the 
1. Pleaſure. 2. Applauſe. z. The my 
Good of others. 4. Reaſon. 5. Know- 9 
| ledge. 6. Power. 2 
ou! 
Bu 
Ay 
an 
Fi 
th 
NC 
he 
H 
4 
V 
V 
A 


Ax s. The immediate Ends or Objects of 
our internal Sentiments ſeem to exceed the 
Number here given. However, Truth, Vir- 
tue, and Pleaſure are, I think, Ultimate Ends, 
and the only ultimate Ends that we are capable 
of purſuing. As intelligent Agents, we pro- 
poſe Truth, and Virtue: As ſenſible likewiſe, 
teaſure. I cannot avoid conſidering all the 
Objects of our internal Senſes, and natural 
A fections, as eligible only in Reference and 
Subordination to theſe, —— Applauſe and 
Power are purſued either with moral or plea- 
ſurable Views. That is, either as they afford 
Opportunities of performing virtuous Actions, 
or as they gratify the Mind of the Purfuer. 
Neither of them being ſelf- good, they can- 
not be purſued merely for tbeir own ſakes, but 
muſt be prized and purſued for the ſake of 
ſomething beyond them. All their Worth 
conſiſts in the forementioned Tendencies; 
without which we ſhould have no Regard at 
all ro them,—— The 04ze&#:s of all our Senſes, 
R whether 
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whether internal or external, may be looked” 
upon as good and deſirable in the ſame Re- 
ſpects chat theſe are. Food, Light, Colours, 
Odburs, are defireable Objects of the external 
Senſes; and Beauty and Harmony of the in- 
ternal ones. But all their Value conſiſts in 
theit being ſubſervient and ſubordinate to the 
ultimate End abovementioned. —— The God 
of others; or the Publick Good is but a „ub. 
ordinate End, tho a very noble one. It may 
be purſued for the ſake of Pleaſure, and 
ought to be purſued for the ſake of Yirtue. 
But if it neither gratiſied the Mind of the 
Agent, nor appeared conformable to Reaſon 
and Religion, no Man living would ſtir a 
Finger in Bebalf of his Fellow-crearures. 
thefe Conſiderations were ſet afide, he would 
not che to act for the Good of others, 
however Inſtintts might prompt him, or: 
Aﬀettions excite him. But in Truth, ſuch 
Aﬀettions would either have no Force, or 
would ſoon Joſe it, if the Exerciſe of them 
was not: accompanied with Pleafure to the 
Agent. 


ART. XXXIX. If this be ſo, to 
want any of theſe, or to want them 
in their due Strength, is to be looked 
upon as a Defect. To be fo far poſſeſ- 
ſec with any of them, as to diſable 
the Mind from taking proper Meaſures 


tO 


—_ 


to obtain them; or to engroſs it fo, as 
that the reſt may not have a due Share 


of our Attention, is certainly a Vice, 
or Corruption of Nature. 


AnNs. To want any Good, or any De- 
gree of any Good Gan we are. capable 
of, muſt certainly be a Defect. But in our 


preſent Conditions and Circumſtances, it is, 


more or leſs, unavoidable. To purſue Moral 
Good in ſuch a manner as to overlook Natu- 
ral Good, is confeſſedly wrong. But it is 
more wrong to purfue Natural Good exclu- 
ſively of Moral Good. The Value of every 


particular Oe, and every ſubordinate End, | 


is to be eſtimated by their greater or leſſer 
Tendencies to promote the ultimate Ends 
above-mentioned, And as Virtue is in its own 
Nature ſuperior to Pleaſure, our Purſuits 
of the latter ought always to be conſiſtent 
with the former, and regulated by it. Eſpe- 
cially ſince every Inconvenience hereby occa- 
ſioned, will be abundantly compenſated by 
the great Governor of the World ; as was ob- 
ſerved in my former Papers. — A Rational 
Porfoir of the Good of Others is the very Prac- 
Trice of Virtue. And as far as Fame and Power 
contribute to this End, fo far the Purſuit of 
them is, even laudable. But in reſpect of 
Pleaſure, and Self- gratification, if we are 
very anxious and ſolicitous about thoſe Ob- 
jects, our Loſſes will exceed our Gains, and 
1 inſtead 
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inſtead of promoting, we ſhall obſtruct the 


End in view. 


AR r. XL. Thus we may perhaps 
have found a juſt Mean berween the 8 
Stoick, and the Epicurean Philoſophers; 
making neither Virtue alone, which |} 
would be a ſelf-evident Contradiction to 12 
Nature; nor Pleaſure alone, which i 
would highly reflect upon the Digni- - 
ty of it, the Seat of Happineſs, and | 
End of our Deſires. Bur placing the 
greateſt Good in the juſt and propor- 
tionable Satisfaction of every one of 
theſe Sentiments, which ſeem in ſome 
Degree or other, inherent to the Na- 
ture of every thinking Being. 

AN s. It ſeems to me, that neither the 
Stoicłs nor Epicureans conſidered Men as Men, 
bur, as it were, divided Human Nature be- 
tween them. The Epicureans, forgetting 
themſelves to be Moral Agents, and over- 
looking Moral Good, regarded only Senfibility. 
Or if they admitted Virtue, it was with no 
other View than that of miniſtring to Plea- 
ſure. On the other hand, the Szorcks forget- | 
ring themſelves to be Senfible Beings, and 24 


overlooking Natural Good, regarded only 
N 2 Morality. 
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Morality. Or if they admitted Pleaſure, it 
was only that which is produced by Virtue. 
They plainly ſaw that Virtue is good in itſelf, 
abſolutely and eſſentially good, and thence con- 
cluded, that it muſt be the true End of Mo- 
ral Agents. So far their Concluſion was juſt, 
But it does by no means follow from hence, 
that it is Man's only End; who as he is a 
Senfible Agent, muſt have other Ends and 
other Opjefs to purſue. And as the „Ging 
of Moral Good is highly unreaſonable, an 

therefore unnatural, ſo the rejecting of Senſ- 


de Good is very unnatural, and therefore un- 
reaſonable. 


Whatever Happineſ or Sati faction, Virtue 
may produce, this is not that inherent Worth, 
that Selſ- excellence, which conſtitutes it the 
End of Moral Agents, who are primarily to 
regard and purſue it, not as /atr5faffory, not 
as beatifick; but as right, and fit, and wort 
in it ſelf, independently of all Conſequences 
and Effects. Tho' Virtue cannot make Men 
happy in the midſt of Misfortunes, Miſeries, 
and Torments, it can make them virtuaus. 
And tho /uffering Virtue be an Irregularity, 
yet that Irregularity, which is permitted at 

reſent for wiſe Ends, will in due Time be 
Fully reified. As Moral Agents, Virtue is 
our End and our Rule. And it is always 
worthy to be ſo, whatever Circumſtances we 
may happen to fall into. If at any time it 
prove repugnant to our Happineſs, nothing 
Wo. x follows 
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fallows from hence, but the Certainty of a 4 
Future State. 3 
I do not ſee how it reflects on the Dignity 
of our Nature, to make —_— conſiſt in 
Pleaſure. For I ſuppoſe Pleaſure to ſignify | 
every Gratification of the Mind ; and how [ 
any Thing can add to our Happineſs, withour 
ſome way or other gratifying our Minds, ſeems | 
1 very hard to be conceived. If ſuch a thing þ 
be poſſible, I muſt acknowledge my ſelf nor 
to have the leaſt Idea of it. Whatever : 
Increaſe of Satisfatiion may be ſuppoſed to 
reſult from any Combination of Objects, or bl 
Proportion of Enjoyments, it may be con- 
ſidered as a diſtinct Article; but ſtill it is con- 
rained in the Sum of our Pleaſures. And fo, 
I preſume, muſt every Thing be, that either 
increaſes our Satisfaction, or adds to our Hops 
2 


I have now, SIR, gone through your 
Remarks; and if your Patience has laſted 
thus far, I beg leave to renew. my Apology 
for the diſproportioned Length of ſome of 
my Anſwers. I have been tempted to con- 
ſider, not only what was fit to be anſwered, 

? but alſo what was proper to be ſaid; either in 
relation to my former Papers, or the Sub- 
jects before me. And indeed ſeveral of the 
Points here touched upon, ſeem to me to 
deſerve a fuller and more exact diſcuſſion than 
I am able to give them. The Importance of 


them 
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them is not to be queſtioned, whatever be 
the Occaſion of their having yet been ſo ſel- 
dom treated of, and fo lightly paſſed over. 

And indeed, whether we conſider their Digni- 
ty, or Uſe, if the Nature of Moral Virtue, 
and that of our own Minds, be not Subjects 
worthy of our Enquiry and Attention, I 
know not where we ſhall find any that are ſo. 
Let others determine whence it comes to paſs, 
that Morality has been leſs ſtudied, and leſs 
cultivated than other Sciences. I -ſhall onl 
obſerve, that if it had been examined wit 
equal Application, I doubt not but the Suc- 
ceſs would have been anſwerable. Whether 
there be, or be not ſufficient Grounds for ſuch 
a Complaint, this muſt, I think, be admit- 
ted as a juſt Excuſe for any Attempts in that 
way, however imperfect. But a tedious A- 

logy for a tedious Performance would be 
inſufferable. I ſhall therefore add nothing 
further, excepting that 


I am, 


SIR, 


Your moſt obedient Servant, &c. 
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